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I. FOREWORD 



There are many ways and means for Improving agricultural 
training, and certainly not the least important one is to 
offer to those Involved in this task, opportuni ti es to meet, 
to exchange information and experience, to discuss common 
problems and' to draw conclusions and recommendations for their 
future work. Since this 1s one af the major activities of the 
German Foundation for International Development (DSE), we 
decided to follow a proposal to sponsor and organise an 
"African Seminar on Postgraduate Training in Agricultural 
Economics". 

The Seminar was conceived to take place at the same time when 
the XVI Conference of the International Association of Agri- 
cultural Economists (lAAE) was held In Nairobi, Thus, a co- 
ordination with the lAAE Conference programme and an inter- 
change of participants to both events was made possible. 
Whereas the lAAE Conference had chosen the topic of "Decision 
Haking and Agriculture", the Seminar tried to ^ 

- take stock of postgraduate programmes in Agricultural 
Economics presently offered by African universities, 

- analyse required job qualifications for agricultural 
economists in Africa, 

develop guidelines for setting educational objectives, 
defining course contents and planning course programmes 
In postg":aiuate training, and 

- give advice to departments," governments and donor agencies 
for Improving their cooperation in this field. 

Admittedly and naturally, the Seminar did not reach completely 
all Its alms. One of the main shortcomings was that - with a 
few exceptions - only- departments from anglophone African 
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entries could be lnvite'd. Another difficulty revealed f 
tseif In the discussions on course objectives and course 
jntisnt: Models of postgraduate training programmes differ 
Idely from each other, due t6\the varying national demands* 
ie different educational patterns, the human and capital 
•sources available, the Impact of expatriate staff, etc. 
t was, however, not the Idea of this Seminar to make a 
lea for African uniformity In postgraduate agricultural 
raining. The Seminar tried. Instead, to contribute to 
olving common problems according to the requirements in 
he various departments-. How far the Seminar succeaded in 
his may be judged from this report. ^ 

t is our hope that the ideas and experiences, views and 
ecommendations laid down in this report may find wide 
irculation and that all Faculties of Agriculture in Africa, 
egardless whether they have or have not yet established 
ostgraduate programmes in Agricultural Economics, may 
rofi t from this . 

e wish to express; our gratitude to all those vho assisted 
s in planning r.nd organising the Seminar, above all to 
rof. Th. Oams and Dr. T.T. Hartmann of the lAAE, to 
rof. R.B. Contant of* the Association of Faculties of 
Agriculture In Africa, to Mr. H. Meyer-Ruhen and to 
'rof. H.U. Thimm (University of Giessen) who had, in addition 
:o his leading function in the venture, the difficult task 
rr"e(rrrfnX't^^s'"repoTt-; ^- 



)r. Gerhard Fritz 
)irector General 



Hartmut Glimm 
Head, Higher Education Section 
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iJI* SUMMARY and RECOMMENDATIONS 

AFRICAN S EMINAR ON POSTGRADUATE TRAINING IN AGRICULTURAL" ' 
ECONOMICS. N airobi 1976 

- 

^* Present s tate o^f postgraduate training in agricultural 
economic^ at African universities 

<r * 

!• The wajority of Faculties of.^Agri cul ture has opened the 
opportunity to^start postgraduate training in agricultural 
economics whertver conditions aJlow.*-But the •Departments 
of Agricultural Economics are not always equipped to make 

— ..full use_bf..this opportunity, ^ - „ . 

■ -f ■ ■ „^ ' 

2. The restrictions to a faster development of postgraduate 
training In agricultural economics He mainly in lack of 
suitable staff and facilities, missing financial support 

for scholarships and research, and partly in the unavailabil- 
ity of qualified candidates, ' 

3. In West Africa, the University of IBAOAN has taken the lead 
in establishing a postgraduate training programme. with.course 

work and research thesis, leading to H,Sc, and Ph,D, degre'es 
in agricultural economics, * - 
■ . • ' ■ ♦ ^ ' . 

4. In East AfriCt.,i-ne major programme has been established at 
the University of NAIROBI, leading to an M,Sc. (agriculture) 
in specialised fields of agricultural economics, e.-g. ex- 
tension and agricultural marketing. From J uTv 1977 i t is 



expected to become an H,Sc. (agric, economics) programme 
with special options' in Agficul tural Devel o^pment> Food ^ 
Industry Economics, Agricultural Marketing, and Farm Manage- 
ment, y 

5, Other West and East African Uni versi ti es have started 

limited programmes catering for a small number of students 
as a consequence of their restricted resources. 



1. Postgraduate training i n ^agricul tural economics in Africa 
' serves a dual purpose: 

■a. \o provide advanced training in a iocal environment 
for competent participation ir. rural development as 
educators, researchers, administrators, managers. 
farmers, politicians, etc. "11 
b. to enable the universities to become fully equipped 

institutions of higher lc-a.'ntng and research, attracting 
through this very development.- highly qualified staff . : ]:^ 
and students . , 

2. Postgraduate training has to meet the demand of the future ; ::| 
empT^rV'ofTi^Vd^^^ 

students and teachers. Such training Kust be oriented . to . 
the creation of problem solving attitudes and deep concern 
for the welfare of the rural population. rrrr 

3. The interest of society may vary through time and from • 
country to country. A regular review of objectives is 
therefore essential, to meet changint, needs..of the society. .^^ 

4. Before new programmes ari> commenced the determination of . , 4 
detailed educational and other objectives is a prerequisite | 
for successful implementation. : ; i 

RECOKMENDATIOriS TO D£?>>P.TW£NTS . 

a. Objectives should be reviewed regulary by public and 
^^y>^^a^^^^«vyv^,vy^,rc^l^f .^r^uates an d the university staff 
TesponsibVe. No programme should be conducted wiyjout, a v ;;^^^^ 
competent advisory body oriimpl dyers and representatives / ^ 
from the private and public sector of the food and agri-= 
cultural economy. 

b. Objectives of postgraduate training programmes an^d course . 
^ cutliries should be circulated tc all appropriate African 

un-versity departments for appraisal and comments. ^ : : 
icT^e need for drawing up > synopsis of PO^t-graduate course^ 
in a-jricultural economics in African universities Is ^ ^ y 
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Academic aspects pf postgraduate training programmes in 
agricultural economics 

1. Teaching ai/ns and course content were analysed in con- 
siderable detail. Divergentre existed In what was con- 
sidered to be essentia] or desirable, 

2. Practical experience and fieldwork were noted as an 
— important part of the learning process. 

3. Lack of necessary service courses from other departments 
is common. 

4._The.qua.l.i.ty..of courses can be improved through thedevel- ^ 

opment of methods for assessing the skill and ef fee ti .'eness 
of university teachers, 

5. The disruptive effects of short term contracts In teaching 
and research is also recognised. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO AFAA 

a. A checklist of essential and desirable courses and course 
contents .should be worked out through an AFAA organised 
workshop for all dif ferent^'ftMds of agricultural econom- 
ics, using existing African programmes as basic material. 
AFAA should approach donors to establish a special fund 
in the region of US % 30,000 to finance a first round of 
discussions.: 

• b. AFAA may provide the necessary platform and jrqanisational 
rtruc ture o allow a continuous discussion of all ar.pccts 
of postgraduate training ii agricultural economics through 
* regular subject meetings and a survey of relevant data 
to meet identified needs. 

Bi§§Sr£t3-SD^-f i§l^work 

1. Postgraduate research projects should usually be designed 
to contribute to problem solving policies in each country. 

Z. Fieldwork is a necessary component of research and scholar- 
ships should include funds to cover addi t ' onal costs 
which fall *on students, staff -nembers and departments. 



'"3. Research opportunities ar^ prerequisites for attracting 
highly qualified and motivated university staff. 

4. Research results have to be disseminated speedily in order 
to be useful to society. Departments should be provided 
with the necessary resources to enable them to do this. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. TO DEPARTMENTS 

a. Research projects for postgraduate students have to be 
selected in close cooperation with the staff, students 
and the local agricultural administration. 

b. The Departments of Agricultural Economics may introduce 
a system for the exchange of unpublished research data 
(e.g. departmental discussion papers) and only locally 
available information for the use in postgraduate teaching 
and research. ^*"' 

0. Administrative aspects of postgraduate training p^-ogremnes 
I • ^^0)iD2§^*I^ iiSD^SD^.r^S^jl a ti ons 

1. Postgraduate training programmes have to be planned, 
with the full participation of teaching staff, univer- 
sity administrators and financing sponsors . Numerous 
problems such as: admission, administration, lecturing 
facilities, library development, staff availability 
and research resources must be solved efficiently and 
timely by different peopl e , opera ti ng along different 
policy lines and Constraints. 

- 2-;— P ostgraduate t raiTTtn"g~pT'oigraTffm^-sr-hwe~ro^"^iTtf|f 

at a high level of administrative performance, because 
* o' ihe valuable staff and student time involved, the 
expensive resources used and the expectations raised 
through th*ses r^<>3rammes. Regulations are necessary (.o 
provide th^ . / sati on:J background to programmes, ar.d 
they must he adjusted to changing conditions. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO UNIVERSITY ADNI BISTRATORS 

a . tTepartments of Agricultural Economics are urged to secure 
comprehensive administrative support In planring and 
Implementing postgraduate training programmes. 

b. Inter-University Committees should conduct research 
Into means of Improving staff development programmes, 

A fund of US % 25,000 may prove to be sufficient to V^'^"' 
Identify major essentials for optimal staff development 
at African universities. 

c. University administrators must be persuaded to minimise 
administrative problems and thus allow full concentration 
of staff and students on their academic programme. 

^"d. Universities should seriously consider the early estaoHsh 
ment of "graduate schools" where all postgraduate t**afn« 
ing activities and the administration of various pro- 
grammes of. all faculties and departments are concentrated* 

11. |E9DS9CiD9.5Dd-f IdSDSIdS 

1. Most postgraduate programmes in agricultural economics 
at African Universities suffer a number of serious or- 
ganisational shortcomings anl Mnancial restrictions. 

2. Financial sources from national governments and foreign 
donor agencies are often controlled by policies which do 
not necessarily fit the needs and intentions of the de- 
partments organising postgraduate programmes. 

3. little effective coordination can presently be observed 
between universities and donorSt and donors among thorn* 
seUes to find optimal solutions to organisational and 
financial problems. 

4. Postgraduate programmes are very complex undertakings 
where simultaneous financing of facilitieSf staff anfd 
supporting services as well as students scholarships 
play a crucial role for the final success. 

13 
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RECOKMEKDATIONS TO UNIVERSITIES AND DONORS 

a. Universitlfs are urged to institutionalise the co- 
operation with overseas universities and donor agencies 
(partnership programmes) whenever postgraduate training 
needs outsfoe support. 

b. Donor agencies or consortia of donors should consider 
the funding of whole programmes (staff, services, field 
work, scholarships, housing (If necessary), etc.) In 
contrast to financing scholarships only, to overcome all 
restricting factors'. 

' Donors supporting postgraduate programmes are urged to 

pay special attention to the role of -.taff development 
and rrsoarch projects for the final success of programmes 
from the standpoints uf the graduate, the institution and 
the society at large, 

d, Donor agencies may introduce, wherever Justified, *'pro« 
gramme financing" to allow the universities to administer 
the fuHds and the selection of candidates for scholar* 
ships in their own responsibility, 

In ter^Af r ica n cooperation 

X. The role and capacity of existing African university and 
faculty associations like AAU, AFAA, Inter-University Com- 
miteei or the Agricultural Economics Societies have not been 
adequately recognized. , 

2. The cooperation between Faculties of Agriculture and Depart- 
ments of Agricultural Economic! to pool resources in Africa 
has not yet reached a state where potential benefits can be 
realised. 

3, Th^ exchange of ideas, materialSi staff and students between 
Depar tii-.«nts of Ag-rjcul tural Economics encounters many diffi- 
culties due to !Ack of interest, Information, finances and 
manpower resources. 
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It is necessary to start the Improvement of teaching skills 
by facilitating the sending of Junior university teachers 
to short training courses already offered in Africa.. A sum 
of US % 30,000 annually may be sufficient for the prograr.me. 

The Eastern and Western Africa Agricultural Economics Socie- 
ties continue to provide a valuable forum for conferences 
and seminars, and publish high-quality journals. These 
Societies thus act as* valuable vehicles for raising the 
standards of teachingand research in agricultural economics • 
and merit substantial support from all persons and institu- 
ti ons concerned, 

:OHMENDATIONS TO AAU. AFAA, UNIVERSITIES AND DONORS 

AAU should look for stronger local representat .oi at each 
member university to strengthen interest and capacity for 
international cooperation. AAU should give staff and student 
exchange for post-graduate programmes high priority in its 
activities* 

AFAA's role In providing an organisational structure for 
common activities of all African Faculties of Agriculture 
must be used fully and more efficiently* AFAA needs funds 
to operate a secretariat and for organising surveys, workshops 
and seminars to promote this Inter-Af rica i ixchange espe- 
cially to pool resources for postgraduate training purposes* 
Donors are requested to assist AFAA in this task* 

AAU, AFAA and lU-Commitees should provide the organi saticiial 
structure for negotiation with international agencies and 
foundations to help in the establishment of regional pro- 
grammes for postgraduate studies in Africa which may be dis- 
tributed throughout the continent to cater for needs of spe- 
cialised training as well as changing national objectives* 

Donors should also support with special fundi the pro- 
fessional societies of agricultural economists which 
try to strengthen the training and performance of agri- 
cultural economists through their activities* 

15 
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ni. Present state of post-graduate training in aqr1 c» tUural 
economics at African universities 

Plenary Session . Thursday^ July 22. 1976 

Chairman: Mr. M. OKAI 

1.0 Since the establishment of postgraduate programmes at African 
universities is a most recent development, the number of such 
programmes is still small. Nevertheless the majority of Fac- 
ulties of Agriculture and the respective Unl^'ersity Senates 
have taken steps to pass regulations allowing postgraduate 
studies wherever staff, facilities, scholarships and students 
are available. In t.ie field of agricultural economics the 
situation can be summarised as follows: * 

a. West Africa is leading with a ma jor programme at IBADAN, 
and smaller programmes at ILE-IFE, KUMASI, LEGON and 
AHMAOU BELLO. 

b. Eastern Africa has one major programme at NAIROBI, and 
smaller programmes at HAKERERE. MOROGORO and KHARTOUM. 

c. During the academic year 1975/76 the number of postgraduate 
students enrolled in the different programmes of agricul- 
tural economics, the structure of the preceding under- 
graduate training, and the existing staff can be obtained 
from a survey done by Dr. G. LORENZL (NAIROBI) as seen In 
the following tables 1 - ^1 . 

d. Information about the specific circumstances of the De- 
partments to conduct postgraduate training programmes is 
given through reports by the Heads of Departments as 
presented to the seminar. They can be used as background 
material for the assessment of the potential of the De- 
partments to start or to expand postgraduate training In 
the future. 
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Table 1; Numbe r of students undergoing ag econ training, 
1975/76 







B.Sc. 








M.Sc. 


Ph.D. 


Year 


1 


2 


3 


4 




1 


2 3 




Gha na 


















Kumasi 


49 


49 


38' 


45 
(8) 


181 


1 


2 


- 


Legon 


57 


32 


26 




lis 




2 




Kenya 
na 1 ru o i 


73 


62 


54 






10 


10 




HaUwI 


















Lilongwe 


25 


25 


25 




75 








Nigeria 
A-Sello 


78 


49 


50 




177 




2 




Ibadan 


150 .-^SO 


150 




450 


24 


8 - 


10 


Ue-Ife 


6C-' 


60 


60 




180 


1 


1 


1 


Nsukka 


(19)(22)(19) 












Sudan 
Khartoum 


213 


221 


205 (34) 


about 
850 




3 3 


1 


Tanzani a 


















Morogoro 


79 


89 


84 




252 


4 


5 


4 


Uganda 
Kampa 1 a 


74 


86 


78 




238 




12 


2 


Zambia 
Lusaka 


29 


30 


24 




about 
100 









( } Ag. Econ. Option 
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Table 2; Structure of undergraduate training, 1975/76 





B 


Sc. Programme 


Agr 7 c 


1 

EcQnomlcs * 








Total 








Years 


Teach 1 ng 


Contact 


Contact 


% of total 




weeks 


hours 


hours 


contact hours 


Ghana 












Kumasi 


4 


108 


3240 


630 


19 


Legon 


3 


102 


2220 


288 


12 










(552 ) 


(25) 


Kenya 












Na 1 robi 


•1 


90 


2450 


A n 
420 


1 7 














u 1 1 un^ W9 


A 
H 


120 


3300 


625 


19 


Nigeria 












A- Bello 


3 




2020 


223 


11 










(464) 


(23) 


Ibadan 


3 


90 


2300 


450 


20 


Ile-lfe 


3 


81 


2160 


460 


21 


Nsukka 


4 


140 


3500 


' 620 


18 


Sudan 












Khartoum 


• 4 


104 


2800 


260 


9 










(364) 


(13) 


Tanzania 












Morogoro 


3 


90 


1850 


550 


29 


Uganda 












Kampa 1 a 


3 


90 ^ 


2000 


500' 


25 


Zambia 












Lusaka 


4 


90" ' 


2700 


540 


20 



( ) Ag. Econ. option 
a 

excluding quanti tat1v'e% methods 
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Table 3: Structure of M.Sc , taught programmes, 1975/76 





Econ. 


Quant.. Farm 


Marke- 


Agr. Socio!. 


Rural 


Research 


Total 




Theory Meth. 


Manag. 


ting 


Policy Ex- 


Develop. Method 0th- 










D r/*nn 
r • LCOn* 




tension Planning 


ers 




Ghana 


















Kumasi 


60 


75 


75 


75 


- 


75 




360 


Legon 


80 


135 


C A 


54 


54 


54 


54 


485 


Kenya 


















na 1 roD 1 


40 


ion 




220 

't 


(30) 


- 


40 (30) 


430 


Kalawl 


















Lilongwe 
















• 


Nigeria 


















A- 3cl1o 


















Ibadan 


75 


80 


(60) 


(30) 


(30) (60) 


(30) 


30 55 


300 


Ile-Ife 


90 


45 


45 


45 


45 


45 


45 


360 


risukka 


















Sudan 


















Khartoum 


















Tanzania 


















Morogoro 


40 


80 


80 


40 


80 


40 


40 


400 


Uganda 


















Kampal a 


40 


80 


80 


20 








220 


Zambia 


















Lusaka 



















( ) Optional 
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;Ta.ble 4: Teaching staff and teaching load, 1975/76 





Prof •+ 
Assoc. 

Prof 
r r u 1 $ 


Senior 

1 Of* ^ 11 V* 


Lectur • 


Assist, 
Lectur. 


Total 
Acadami c 


Average 
Teachi ng. 
Load 


Ghana 














Kuma s 1 




1/1 
1/1 


3/3 


Its. 

3/0 


7 


141 


Legon 


1/1 


2/2 


l/l 


3/2 


7 


148 


ivB nya 














Nairobi 


l/l 


111 


4/2 




7 


191 

A C A 


no 1 aw 1 














L i 1 0 nawe 














Nigeria 














A- Bello 


1/1 


3/2 


3/0 




7 


66 


Ibadan 


5/5 


6/6 


6/6 




17/17 


62 


Ile-Ife 


1/1 


2/2 


6/5 


1/0 


10/8 


82 


Nsukka 




in 


3/3 


1/0 


6/5 


103'. ; ' 


Sudan 














Khartoum 




3/3 


1/1 




4(3) 


91 


Tanzania 














Morogoro 


111 


2/2 


3/0 


2/0 


'J/A 


106 


Uganda 














Kampal a 


1/1 




5/? 




6/7 


7 


Zambia 














Lusaka 




1/1 


in 




3/7 


180 



Contact-hours per staff member per annum, without regarding 
service courses for and from other departments, without super- 
vision of M.Sc, students during their research period (estimated 
^ at. ,150 hours per student). 
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: . ^ .. , ''^-H^: 

2.0. Departm e ntal reports; 

All reports summarised in this chapter are based on written 
and oral presentation to the seminar. To save space^they con- "'i 
centrate on the post-graduatr-tTwairrt-n^g^Ti tuation' and touch ^under- ' : 
graduate teaching aspects, the major concern of all departments, 
only in those casei where explanations are needed to understand M 
the chances o» restrictions for post-graduates studies. Un- 
fortuately not all ag economics departments of African Facul tie's 
of Agriculture could attend the seminar. Because of lack of In- 
formation those departments are not included in this section. 



2.1 University of Khartoum, Sudan A. M. EL HADARI 

At the undergraduate level, the Department of Rural Economy offers 
a number of courses. After covering the prescribed undergraduate 
courses it is hoped that the student will have developed a flavour 
for agricultural economics. However, he will not yet have .spe- 
cialised in agricultural economics. The department feels that 
such specialisation should occur at the graduate level. 

When the students register for higher degrees they come from dif- 
ferent educational backgrounds with different interests. The pre- 
sent government policy is that no candidate will be sent abroad 
for higher traininn unless he is unable to register in the re- 
levant (domestic) university department. The department has an 
exchange programme with other universities and institutions 
through which it is possible for staff and post-graduate students 
to obtain any relevant information. 

Post-graducte training in agricultural economics at Khartoum 
started in the late fifties and has since expanded. The candi- 
dates come from various inst^ ^tions and different agricultural 
back'irtunds which include ' Faculties of 

- Agriculture 

- Economics and Political Science. 

The majority are graduates in Agriculture. 

According to the performance of the student, he is awarded a 
B.Sc. degree and ranked as: 

1. Division I or 

2. Division 11 Upper 

Division II Lower or\ . • 

^. Division III. 2 1 



i 



Every B Sc. student has the right to apply for higher studies.- 
.buVhe does not have the right to register. When the applicant 
holds either a Division I or 11 degree, there Is usually no 
difficulty in his registration, especially if his major field 
Is agricultural economics. • 

Where there is post-graduate training in the Faculty, the 
H.Sc. degrees are purely research oriented. There is demand for 
post-graduate course-work. The lack of such courses is attrib- 
utab e mainly to the limited number of qualified staff. For the ' 
development of a strong post-graduate training programme the 
department needs a greater number of qualified staff to teach 
and to supervise the students. 

The most Important problem is financing the research work because 
funds are very limited. It has always been the case that the Uni- 
versity offers a limited number of scholarships for M.Sc. degrees 
in certain problem areas. The Department has not been able to 
secure any scholarships from foreign sources but efforts are 
being made in this direction. 

Another problem of pcst-graduate training is the better job'op- 
portunltles outside the University. 

The department has set out a programme for future development 
and, In this connection, they haVQ absorbed^ number of gradu- 
ates as teaching assistants, some of whom have been sent for 
further studies abroad. 



E1-M1nya- Assu1 t University, Egypt MAHMOuD ELSHAHAT 

The Department of Agrrcultural Economics followed the, develop- * 
iTi?nt of the Faculty of Agriculture at Minya". The Faculty of 
Agriculture was first a higher Institute for agriculture. In 
1969, the Higher Institute of Agriculture was turned Into the 
Faculty of Agriculture at Minya and affiliated to Assult Uni- 
versity, and the Department of Agricultural Economics was es- 
tablished. In 1971 a post-graduate training prograinme was started. 
In 1973 we had our own curriculum. Then graduate students start- 
ed to register to study toward then M.Sc. In agricultural eco- 
nomics . 

The staff mer.bcrs got their training mainly from abroad. 

Students are only eligible to do their graduate work In the de- 
par.tment,..1f they have B average In the courses of economics, 
agricultural economics, rural sociology and statistics. The 
M.Sc. students should complete minimum 16 credit hours of course 
work and write an acceptable thesis equivalent to 6 credit hours. 
They are required to the areas of economic theory (micro and 
macro), mathematics, statistics, production economics and re- « 
search methods. A mlnlmi/rq of two years Is required to get M.Sc. 
degree. 
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;jThe Ph.D. students should have a minimum of 8 average in their 
J:H,Sc; course work to be eligible to enroll for Ph.D. The stu- 
^{dentsrshould compl ete a* minimum of 32 credi t hours of course 
'Work after M.Sc. and write a thesis equivalent to 8 - 10 credit 
jhours. They are required to the areas of economic theory, his- 
' to ry of .economics; money and banking, econometrics, advanced 
jstatistics, production economics, stati sties and, research meth- 
ods* The department provides graduate work toward M.Sc . and 
Ph-D. in: 

^ -.agricultural economics 

- agricultural extension* - 
rural sociology . 

Probl ems ; 

The main problems hampering the rapid development cf the post- 
graduate training programmes are: 

- shortage of staff 

- inadequate residential and office facilities 

- shortage in 1 i brary f ac i 1 i ties 

- instability of staff members 
research finance and 

- lack in administrative training. 

Toward a solution 

Donor organisations should, if possible, try to communicate with 
the heads and staff members of different agricultural economics 
departments in African universities. This might be helpful to 
solve the financial problems for both- staff training and re- 
'search. Also the heads of departments could get in touch with ^ 
each other and meet once a while. This may be helpful toward: 

- staff exchange 

- working in local problems in Africa 

- understanding different institutions 

- developing joint research work. 



2.3 Ain Shams University / Egypt M. S. EL ADEEMY 

In Egypt the Agricultural University education started in 1936 
and the Faculty of Agriculture, Cairo University was initiated. 
In 1942 the University of Alexandria was established andpsecond 
Facu.lty of Agriculture was established. In 1950 the University 
of Ain Shams came into existence and since that time the number 
of faculties of agriculture has increased to eleven all over 
the country. « 

ilYni tS^'Ul^^J* J"*^^"? ^? P^ov^<*e students with sdequate know- 
ledge. in different agricultural fields. Judging by the number 
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Of under- and post-graduate students, number of deoartmentt 
: staff, the Faculty of; Agriculture of A1nShamrUni5lrsity s?Se 
second largest Faculty of Agriculture In Egypt. "'""^^J' 

Agricultural EconOlll^cs Department 

The Department of Agricultural Economics was established at the 
lH^eS^H??/^ the Faculty of Agriculture in 1950. It compr ses 
three different branches . namely , agricultural economics rural 

agHcultural co-oplra?iSn BesidI 
lArrl^ Department undertakes seve^il 

search work on the Egyptian economy, viz. production economics 
c'orSpe^rtlo:!"'' ^"^'•l "ociolog^. e"tension"anS'"- 

IlJ^S^^r^^^S""^!^' ^" collaboration with local and Inter- 
national organizations. Staff members offer their ass stance 
as consultants to local and International organization^: 

lS^«?^^^?^ members at present Is seven In addition to 

10 Assistant Lecturers and 11 Demonstrators. 

The Department offcrs the degrees -of M.Sc. and Ph.C. At pre- 
sent 45 students are registered for M.Sc. and 15 foi Ph D "^The 

11 2o\T T'lc I re<'1ster"in th;°De a^Smen 

feS^Af^ica^ri^u^^en^'^""-"" ^^^^ su^fect7'i;"a^d'U?on to 

Jo?kln3''th!^!'"''^" Department depend on both course 

v^'iLt f ? P^^r^r"- * student has to pass a specified 

to DreDar-B a"thp^<^ "O"^"-' ] three terms, then he has ' 

10 prepare a thesis In a topic decided upon earlier. 



University of Nairobi - Kenya 

Vne Department of Agricultural Economics was established at 
the Inception of the Faculty of Agriculture In July 1970 It 
s xth"o?°260o' ^\'°VV lubiects which r J;e ent"o;e- 

B Sc ?Lr?r "^^^^^ students receive during their 

POST-GRADUATE, TRAIHING 

L\ieJ3eJfly''cgn;icted' ?!n\r^'"^ Economics initiated and 

Harketlna ,L - 5 ? ^1° '-Sc. programmes, one In Agricultural 
Marketing and one In Agricultural Extension. These specialised 
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May 22, 1974, Accordingly In addition to Nairobi, Makerere 
.:^n1versity;{Uganda) offers;M.Sc..p in Agricultural 

Planning and Morogoro (Tanzania) in Production Economics and ■ 
Farm Management. Other H. Sc. courses were scheduled for Khar- 
toum (Sudan)' and Haile Selassie University (Ethiopia). 

The Department of Agrlcul tural Economics of the University of 
Nairobi administers two types of M. Sc. programmes; 

a. by course work and thesis In marketing and extension, and ^ 

b. by thesis-.only In all fields of ag economics where proper 
supervision can be secured. 

The first M.Sc . programme in agricultural extension by course-' 
work and thesis (24 months) was started in 1973. Even thounh 
some success has been reflected, the present composition and 
specialization of the academic staff Is not favourable' for the 
Implementation of a second programme in agricultural extension. 

The first M.Sc. programme in agricultural marketing by course- 
won: and thesis (24 months) was started'ln June 1974. The origi- 
nal entry of 17 (one withdrew) has proved to be too high, es- 
peclall.y with respect to supervisory work. The second course 
with ID students commenced In January, ig76 and tiie third course 
Will be irounted during the ocademic year 1976/77. The large fi- 
nancial support of these programmes th^-ough the German Academic 
Exchange Service (DAAD) and others needs special mention. 

The M.Sc. programme by thesis only has started, but this pro- 
gramme falls to provide advanced courses in economic theory, 
agricultural economics subjects and research methods, areas 
where most students have not received sufficient training in 
the undergraduate programme. No candidates have been reg.lstered , 
in. this programme since 1973 because of the shortage of suitable 
supervisors. 

To train highly qualified manpower In the full range of agricul- 
tural economi c s subjects and to promote 'Kenyanlzatlon of the 
teething staff at a faster rate, the Department of Agricultural 
Economics will have to terminate the specialized V. Sc. programmes 
1n^ Agricultural Marketing and Agricultural Extension. A new 
M.Sc. programme with expanded curriculum seems to be essential 
for the Department's development. The proposed M.Sc. programme 
will concentrate on Agricultural Economics In general and Intro- 
duce major anJ minor options In subjects such as Farm Management, 
Agricultural Marketing and Development Economics according to 
the commitments, qualifications and availability of staff re- 
?27o*^^l:/^^^ programme Is expected to start by 1st Dctober, 
1978. This Is likely to succeed with support from the Department 
of Economics and the Faculty of Commerce. 

The already very challenging and formidable commitment In M.Sc. 
programmes cake It quitf Impossible to undertake Ph.D. program- 
mes before lfy80/81. Arty attempt to start Ph.D. programmes before 
tn.i staff Is localized to a very substantial extent will pro- 
bably fail. Overseas Ph.D. training Is considered more economical 
and the most feasible and beneficial solution to the Department 
and the University at least for the present. 
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■■ Problems and sol ut ions 

■I?c.-^n'"!^H'"f]'' functions of the Department are teaching, super- 
Vis on and, finally, research by staff members. To do this, ex- 
perienced staff and finance are needed. Short term teachi^a 
contracts force teaching staff to concentrate heavily on under- 
Sr'^'^ate and graduate teaching and supervisory work with an 
Inevitable neglect of research. The heavy staff contributions ■ 
t6,post. graduate work are obtained iy sacrificing serious re- 

•^«rch which could otherwise be conducted by staff, Localisinq 
t^e teaching -staff is necessary and will bring a change tow ?ds 
research conducted by staff members. i-nanyc towaros 

2-5 University of Par es Salaam. Tanzania L .A. ' ODERO-OGWEL 

I'JS ?nSn'^'"'^"' of Rural Economy and Extension started in the 
mid 1960 s as part of the then Morogoro College of Agriculture 
wal ^l^ainihef !°n^J^2g!"*° °^ Ag?1cultu?e Sicr 

Up to the eid of the 1973/74 academic year, the department was 
concerned mainly with the training of undergraduate students 
In a wide range of courses in rural economy, extension, rural 
?25;^;2^^* political economy and development studies. In the 
1974775 academic year a new and more specialized undergraduate 
programme was launched. In the final year of the degree course the 
students '.d.i specialize e.g. in rural economy. This new spe- 
cialized cours? has been mounted at the request of the Govern- 
ment who>a ff.!inpt)wer demand requires emphasis in specific areas. 

Up to the end of the 1973/74 academic year, the post-graduate 
.raining in rural economy and extension was undertaken by 
thesis only. From 1974/75 a programme has been introduced to 
be undertaken by thesis and course-work. The course-work is 
undertaken for one academic year. Flexibility has been built 
into the programme to allow the students to specialize in any 
branch in rural economy and extension. 

The major problems which affect the post-graduate training in 
the university include; 

Finance - In all aspects of research and effective super- 
vision and teaching, finances are needed and these 
are often lacking. 

Quality of students - Best students are often attracted over- 
seas. This poses a major problem in the selection 
0^ students to do post-graduate studies within the 
country. 

Staffing - Short contracts of expatriates do not allow continu- 
ity and effective training on the post-graduate level. 
Training of locals to work as trainers becomes im- 
portant, lack of staff poses a major obstacle in ex- 
panding the post-graduate programme in agricultural economics. 
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Course organization • This needs to be Improved to reflect 



sequence and appllcabll Ity. 

es for agricultural economists • The demand for 
agricultural economists is high In other sectors 
which often attract quality personnel through fi- 
nancial Incentives. This means that financial re- 
wards for agricultural economists must re:na1n hl*ih 
to attract quality graduates to the University. 



The staff development policy Is based on students doing Inten 
sive studies overseas and returning to Tanzania to write up 
their dissertations. The overseas pat-graduate training Is 
supposed to offerfStudents basic tools to do effective re- 
search. 



2.6 University of Zamblat Lusaka B. QURAISHY - I.M. NGHASHI 

The Department of Rural and Extension Education (Department 
of Agricultural Economics) started In ig71. Since the Depart- 
ment Is fairly new Us teaching programme has been limited to 
the undergraduate level. The programme of post-graduate train-, 
Ing In egricuVturdl economics has recently been initiated along 
with other disciplines. The specific objectives of creating the 
post-graduate programme Include the following; 

(a) to help the overall development of the school by supplying 
It with trained staff to carry on teaching and research 
duties* 

(b) to supply the government and other national research and 
teaching institutes, with a locally and well trained 
personnel, capable of solving domestic agrlcil tural 
problems and 

(c) to promote research on local problems through W.Sc. and 
Ph.D. dissertations. 

The availability of experienced staff will definitely result 
In an active programme, firstly at M.Sc. level and later at 
Ph.D. level. In its future strive to promote a post-graduate 
programme, the Department of Agricultural Economics will need 
the genuine support of the ministries, research organizations, 
and academic institutions. The support should be in the form 
of sending future research staff and policy-making personnel 
to the Department for post-graduate training. The Department 
will aVso need financial aid from the institutions mentioned 
and international organizations to launch an effective post- 
graduate training. 

Ct"o»* problems which need to be worked on are the recruitmtnt of suitable 
candidates and the establishment of staff development progrannes which are 
major bottlenecks in developing an effective post-graduate programne. The 
pla-^ned shifting of the Faculty of Agriculture to the rural area is et- 
pec'.-.i to give students an appreciatioo^fj-ural problems. 
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2-' University of H.l.wi. Lilongwe ' o.A.G. GREEN 

^°no^rirX?^:.°^1nd%?^s^r&l^!^ Profession.?=;ull^tl 

There are three constituent colleges in the University: 

- Bunda College of Agriculture 

- Chancel lor Col lege and 

- Polytechnic. 

;Sri!;;r?Sre°;;=?:o°feJlll:"''"^= ^--'Anlng in general 

- the three-year Diploma 

- the fgur-year Degree 

Itudi^!%^^' agriculture is Intended to equip the 

t^^in?nn M 'Sl"^ P^a c t i ca 1 ag r i cu 1 tu r al problems. The basic 

agriculture has no room for soecial is»tin„ 
within the present constraints of priorities. avaifablerS 

There is no formal post-graduate training programme in aari- 

p:? 1^ o^=;^^:a^5-L?h-g?a^^^^?2s^^re;p"d^e^5^?o^^^^^^^^^ 

level of understanding in their chosen Sets in antfciSaJion 
•5o°ctorau"evei:^"'"^ '"'^'^'^ to Master'f Ld laMr'io^'"':"" 

The major problems facing post-graduate training are: 

- the, present high demand for technically trained graduates, 

- a very high student/staff ratio, ' 

- lack of lecturers, 

' employment of expatriate staff ist not con- 

ducive to running long term programmes, 

- the high attraction of overseas training, 

- the low attraction of a university career, 

" Hinis?rierrpc.nr-"" the University and the Government 
nimstnes result in a lack of co-operation and 

" '.L'jhP n!/«°'"-i"J^°" government institutions 

P?SgraIlmes? ^ ^ ^ carrying out post-graduate training 

JcHcil?ure"ro.!l5'"3i"fr' programme closely allied to technical 
&'"terTLprr;?io'n!''°'- '"''"'"='°'''™"^ """tially 
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2.8 Un^versltfe Nationale du Zaire, Yangambi E, F. TOLLENS 

The three Faculties of Agronomy (Kinshasa, Lubumbashi, Kisangani) 
Mere joined In 1971. In 1973* the Faculty of Agronomy was opened 
at a new location, Yangambi, the principal agricultural research 
station of Zaire, The specialisation In agricultural economics 
started in 1969. The first graduates emerged in 1972. The course 
programme In the Faculty of Agronomy Is organised into two fields. 
The first takes three years and leaos to the Degree of "Gradul 
en Sciences Agronomiques" with three options: (1) general agro- 
nomy, (2) forestry and (3) agricultural engineering. The second 
takes two years and results In the Degree of "Ingtnleur Agronome" 
with, agalni three options: (1) general agronomy (sub*d1v1ded into 
five directions of special ization) , (2) forestry and (3) agri- 
cultural engineering. 

A further post-graduate training possibility is, as yet, still in 
the planning stages. It Involves the preparation and public de- 
fence of a doctoral thesis in agricultural sciences. 

The Faculty. is hampered by a number of problems: 

- lack of adequate library and documentation services, 

- lack^f local resources to finance and operate the teaching and 
research activities of the department and 

- lack of qualified staff due to high turnover rate of junior 
staff. 

The future possibilities for strong post-graduate training in 
agricultural economics are very poor. 
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2.9 University of Benin, Togo 



I. A, BERTHELOT 



* It is intended ithat the students for special training In rural 
development will come] either from the Faculty of Agronomy, 
"Where they will have ;compl eted a three-year course, or from 
J. X the Facul ty of Economjlcs, where they will have followed the 
three f1r.st years witli specialisation in general economics or 



The University is In the process of creating a post-graduate 
training programme next year In agricultural economics. This 
training will be different from the usual post-graduate train- 
ing in that it will be practical ly ori ented training of specia- 
lists In rural economic development. 

As much as possible, the courses will be problem oriented, A 
large portion of the course will be devoted to field work in 
which the student will make multi-disciplinary field surveys. 

In addition to post-graduata traininflj the institute will jijc 
organize refresher courses for the existing personnel of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and other agricultural organizations. 

The practically oriented programmes need staff which is well 
trained in field work, 



2.10 University of Ibadan, Nigeria S.O.OLAYIOE and L.F.MILLER 

Post-graduate training constitutes an iS3ect of manpower devel- 
opment whose Importance was not appreciated during and Immedia- 
tely after Nigeria's Independence. At the time. It was thought 

that post-graduate qualification restricted the candidates to - 

university teaching alone. This Is no longer the case. 

The demand for post-graduate training has Increasad in all 
sectors of Nigeria's economy. Effective demand for post-graduate 
training will be In the following sectors. 

(a) Universities- since student population has Increased con- 
si derably* 

(b) Federal ministries are expected to fill at least 20 % of 
their posts with post-graduates and state governments 15 %, 

(c) The private sector Is expected to Increase Its consumption 
of post-graduates » 

(d) The corporations on the federal and state levels are ex- 
pected to need post-graduate staff to the tune of 20 percent, 

(e) The research institutions are expected to require that 80 
percent of their staff possess post-graduate degree?:. 

(f) There is also expected to be great demand for post-graduates 

for polytechnics, technical colleges and other training 
institutes, — 



in business management. 
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SvprJll"„«!;?<fi°H' "J""'P^i°"S. the estimated demand for the 
overall qualified post-graduate staff in Nigeria, by 1980 is 

do.'anS" aiLs'th'"?' h''"''? I'"-'^- * level . ^hts est mated 

dsnand raises the fundamental issues of supply. Of the total de- 
mand for post-graduates, it is expected that a^out 2,190 wil 

L?'""'"?^?' "-S*:- and Ph.D. Degrees in agricu turarlco- 

.noniics. This demand will need to be mit if Ihe country wi 1 ef- 
^nm^nr!^^""'^'"'??' programmes for integrated rural devel- 
TMrH n!?- "^^n^^ national economic growth targeted in the 
Third National Development Plan. 1975-1980. 

POST-GRADUA TE PROGRAMME IN AGRICULTURAL ECOMOMICS 

The Department of Agricultural Economics started as the Deoart- 

:e'se\?cV'pS;t" ^a"d'u]t^^'"^'"'^°"/" "^9^" wfth^aTall- 

'^111 C4 Pos^-araduate programme leading to an H.Sc. Degree in 

ducid rnrdifffn" ""been a re-organization which^^ntro- " 

The m^rf?M 5*^ i'*^"' "onometrlcs and research methodology. 
Ihr.P H'''f"^^?u oP^^'ated until the end of 1969/70 with 
Hon to^ ?nrL'n„'' I"' "^P'"-*"'"' again under-went a re-organiza- 
inmho^ J S-'^''!^ courses for a doctoral programmi. The 

r^??h candicates under various schemes has been limited to 
match the available, staff competent in t?a.cAiP5--an.d..su;e;vision. 

In 1971/72 the Rockefeller Foundation initiated a oroaramme for 
providing additional H.Sc. scholarships for agricultS?e and 
social science post-graduate students. Under this proqramme 
l!^^'/?'"^'" J""^ Economics students have received%S?porf ^hich 
!n s^a^f'JosUior^TH-^' substantially, following the'increas 
f^J ir !1 . ^^^^ increased the intake of students 

l ie lo!!/*^^;"" """'"-i" doing Agricultural Economics at 
"ountrips f;J« °l '"^^"9 students from other African • 

IJmber'oJ°?ea'so'ns[ '"'""^ Programmes has been delayed for a 

(1) CO allow a sound M.Sc. programme to be fully developed, 

(2) to allow for members of staff to "mature" before embarking 
on any doctoral programme, ciiuarMns 

(3) to allow the development of comprehensive research projects 
on a departmental basis as a means of providing a reliable 
data base for doctoral dissertations and 

(4) the need to strengthen staff positions especially in the 
qua?ely taught!''"' " """" can\e ade- 

The first doctoral candidates were enrolled in the 1973/74 
overci^-i: °^ l^'^it^tions were substantially 

R«c3ntly the University Senate has approved a proposal Whereby 
a one year all-course-work M.Sc. degree will be aSarded whilst 



a two year programme of course-work plus thesis will Jead to 
M.Phil. Degree. The doctoral degree will require a minimum of 
three sessions after B,Sc, degree. 

Research and Publications; 

The Departnent has operated many research projects which can 
be grouped under four main headings: 

(1) in^^ividual staff projects, 

(2) group projects, 

(3) graduate students projects and 

(4) public service projects. 

Cone lus ion ; 

-Major efforts are needed: • . 

(a) to provlds incsiUlvof to studenti to enabli thtm to puriuo 
post-graduate degrees, 

(b) to provid* ad«quat« funds for rttaarch, 

(c) to meet basic requirements, especially that of an accelera- 
ted staff development scheme and 

(d) to provide adequate agricultural facilities in Nigeria to 
Implement planned programmes. 



2.11 University of Ife, Ile-Ife, Nigeria R. 0. ADE6B0YE 

The Faculty of Agriculture in Ife grants a single undergraduate 

Jegree I .CB j ^^^^ students, enjoy , only .a smal 1 .degree 

of specialisation in the last year of the four year programmes. 
This does not prepare a student for a specialised training in 
agricultural economics either at Ife or any other university 
unless such students are prepared by a number of remedial 
courses. 

The post-graduate training at the University of Ife in the ' 
Department of Agricultural Economics commenced in 1967 by put-^ 
ting students through one year post-graduate diploma courses." 
This programme was discontinued in 1975, because of the lack ^ 
of enthusiam shown by the prospective employers towards the 
graduates thereof. A two-year Master of Philosophy programme 
commenced in 1973. The first year consists of course work and 
the second of the preparation and defence of a thesis. 

The Department has adequate staff and teaching materials. A 
number of scholarships (from the Government, private corpora- 
tions, institutions and the Ford Foundation) support staff ' 
development and post-graduate training. This applies also to 
students from other West African Countries. 

There is a number of problems affecting post-graduate training: 
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- There is a very low standard In the secondary schools. The 
students do not have the same level. 

- The admission procedure is slow and, therefore, a student 
can miss the beginning of the academic year. 

- A minor problemis the lack of publicity about the existence 
of a Department "of Agricultural Economics. 

^ • The students have a poor background in English. 

- There is a big gap between the salary payable to a graduate 
worker and the scholarship received by a student. 

The last mentioned problem is being looked into by the Govern- 
ment. It has been suggested that the post-graduate stiidents 
should receive scholarships on a scale equivalent to ^^^at they 
would earn had they taken up employment instead of continuing 
their education. There is reason to be optimistic aboOt the 
'fyv,iy.e 5eca^^^^^^^^3'^^"^^^^°^ need for post-graduate 
training in agricultural econornics hd? been established. 



2.12 University of Nigeria, Nsukka L. OBIBUAKU 

This Department does not currently have post-graduate studentSi 
although a post-graduate programme has been approved by the 
Senate. The first batch of graduate students are expected to 
enrol in within the 1976/77 session. Highlightsof the programme 
are set down below: 

The graduate programme is organized to prepare students for 
carriers within the agricultural economics profession by means 
of:, 

a) courses in traditional subject matter as well as on the 
frontiers of knowledge in the field; 

b) research experiences designed to give competence in scien- 
tific methodology, and 

c) seminar and discussion opportunities to enable the student 
to sharpen his ability and to express his thoughts in the 
field of study. 

The M.Sc. in Agricultural Economics is normally a six terms 

programme. The first session of the programme will be devoted 

primarily to course work, while the second year will con- 
centrate mainly on the thesis portion of the degree. 

The Ph.D. programme lasts at least six terms after the M.Sc. 
M.Sc . Qual i fy ing Exam i nati ons 

There shall be a qualifying examination at the end of the first 
year. For a pass, the candidate shall earn a minimum grade of 
*B* in each paper. \ ^ 

For the H.Phil + Ph.D. examinations, students will be required 
to present a thesis based on their research programme at the 
end of at least six terms of full time research. 

3,3 . 
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Such students including those presenting an M.Sc. thesis will 
be required to appear before a board of Examiners for an oral! 
examination. Tie Examination board shall consist of the ex- ' 
ternal and the internal examiners. 

The normal credit load for the Masters degree in Ag. Economics 
IS 24 hours. This includes courses in the major as well as the 
subsidiary areas. This course programme must include at least ' 
3 hours of statistics. 

AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 

The major field of stuJy is agricultural economics, however, 
graduate students may choose areas of special interest such as 
marketing, agricultural extension, farm management, and agri- 
cultural finance. Minors may be taken in a wide variety of 
other areas according to the interest of individual students, 

)5t Option! spectftiuation In Hflrketing and Cooperattvsst 

Major! 

Ag. Econ. 503 Marketing and Cooperatives 
~^^'^^^^SD' 501 Agricultural Development, Planning 

and Policy 

Afl. Ecoh. 502 Agricultural Economics Research 
Methodol ogy 

Ag. Econ. 506 Applied Econometrics in Agriculture 
Minor: 



Credits 
6 



2 
3 



Ag. Econ. 504 Farm Management and Production 
Economi cs . 

El ec t i ve 

2nd Option: Specialization in Agricultural Extension: 
Major: 

Ag. Econ. 508 Agricultural Extension 
Ag. Econ. 501 Agricultural Development, Planning 
and Policy 

Ag. Fcoi. 502 Applied Statistics Research Methodology 
Ag. Econ. 505 Applied Econometrics in Agriculture 

Minor: 



Ag. Econ. 509 Rural Sociology 
Elective 

3rd Option: Specialization >n' Farm Management; 
Major : * 

Ag. Econ, 504 Farm Management and Production Economics 
Ag. Econ. 501 Agricultural Development, Planning and 
Policy 

Ati, Econ. 502 Agricultural Economics Research Methodology 
Ag . Econ. 506 Applied Econometrics in Agriculture 



4 
2 
3 

T5^ 
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Minor; C^e^^i^s 

Ag. Econ. 508 Agricultural Extension. 
Elective 

4th Option: Agricultural Finance and Farm Accounting; 
Major; 

Ag. Econ, 505 Agricultural Finance and Farm Accounting 
Ag. EcOn. 501 Agricultural Development, Planning and 
Policy 

Ag. Econ*. 502 Agricultural Economics Research 

1 Methodology 
Ag. Econ. 506 Applied Eco.iOmetri cs in Agriculture 

Minor; 

Ag. Econ. SO? Land Economics 
Elective 



2.13 Ahmadu Bello University - Zaria, Nigeria ABALU 

The Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
expects to start a post-graduate programme leading to an M.Sc. 
in Agricultural Economics in the 1977/78 academic year. 

The M.Sc. in Agricultural Economics will be a full-time two- 
-year programme des'igned -to prepare candi da tes f or a career as 
a ' prof essional agricultural economist in the public and private 
sectors and/or to provide the students with an .adequate founda- 
tion for an academic career. 

Candidates who have obtained a B.Sc. degree with a first or 
second class honours (or equivalent ratings) in Agriculture,* 
Agricultural Economics, or Economics from any recognized uni- 
versity are eligibly for admission. Ca-ndidates with similar, 
qualifications in related disciplines (Mathematics, Statistics, 
Law, Sociology, Government, Psychology and Business Administra- 
tion] may also be considered for admission. 

PROBLEMS 

(a) Attracting desirable candidates may be a major problem as * 
job opportunities in ministries are often very attractive 

. for the potentially good students. Other students may opt 
to do their M.Sc. programme elsewhere. 

(b) Interrelationships with other departments will be needed 
to support an effective M^Sc. programme. 

POSSIBLE SOLU TIONS 

(a) The Department could havo all courses taught within by the 
existing staff. 
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(b) It could recruit special staff to teach special subjects* 

(c) It could prepare Its students at undergraduate level so 
that they are better able to cope with their counterparts 
In other departments. 



2.14 University of Ghana, Legoh J. A. DADSON 

Post-graduate training In agricultural economics consists of 
programmes leading to M,Sc. and Ph.D. degrees. Presently , con- 
centration is on the M.Sc. degree offered by the Department of 
Agricultural Economics. In addition to this, a new post-graduate 
programme in agricultural administration consisting of a one 
year graduate diplor.ia course and a two-year master's course is 
to be started in October, 1976. 

M.SC. (AGRIC) PROGRAMME IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS - OBJECTIVES 

The major employers of agricultural economists include universi- 
ties and research Institutes, the development and finance agenci 
and the public services. This naturally calls for the type of 
training which turns out people with: (1) a firm grasp of eco- 
nomic theory and principles, (H) the capacity to analyse public 
economic policies, (ill) the ability to apply the principles of 
empirical and economic analysis to research on economic problems 
and (iv) a foundation on which they can advance their skills 
in the profession as researchers, analysts or administrators, 

TRAINING PROGRAMME 

• Th e "train 1 hg p rog ramme co n s "iVt s ' Tf ' Yec t"u re c ou r s e s a nd a the s is . 
The entry qualification is a good degree in agricultural 
nomics, or economics, or any related subject from an acc \.ole 
university. Most entrants have specialization in agrici*"' ural 
economics. But others from economics geography and education 
also apply. Degree holders with a specialization in agricul- 
tural economics take the fol 1 owl ng 'graduate courses: economic 
theory, econometrics, agricultural development, planning and 
policy and statistics. Candidates without an agricultural eco- 
nomics degree back-ground may be required to take additional 
courses designed to make up deficiencies in appropriate subjects^ 

PROBLEMS 



Major problems hampering the rapid development of graduate 
•programmes in general are the following; (a) understaff ing, 
(D) small student enrollment, (c) Inadequate residential and 
lecture room facilities, (d) Inadequate library facilities, 
(e) prestige of overseas training, (f) late submission of 



Solutions to t he problems 
It is recommended that 

(a) staff recruitment should be expanded. 

(b) physical development should be resumed to expand the depart- 
ment's lecture space facilities as well as student residen- 
tial faci 1 1 ties . 

If these recommendations are followed strictly the post-graduate 
training In tKe University of Ghana will be expanded considerably 
tc Include more candidates at the Ph.D. level. 



2.15 University of Science and Technology, Kumasi, Ghana 

I. ANIH-APPIAH 

The post-graduate programme in agricultural economics at the 
University of Science and Technology began In the 1973/74 aca- 
demic year. But as yet no student has completed all the re- 
quirements for the M.Sc. degree 1 n agricul tural economics. Only 
one student is In the coursework pipeline and he will not embark 
on his research project Until January 1977. 
■ ( 

Thus it can be seen that as far as research in the graduate pro- 
gramme is concerned, the University has no experience. 



2.16 University of Cape Coast, Ghana K. OSAFO-GYIHAH 



The University has no post-graduate training. Concentration is 
on undergraduate training in agriculture. Agricultural Economics 
1 s a however 9 taught to the undergraduates . 

The major problems in the training of agricultural economists 
is that of getting qualified staff to handle both course-work 
and research. Lack of finance also is a constraint in launching 
an effective post-graduate programme. 



2.17 University of Sierra Leone, Freetown I.I. HAY-PARKER 

Agricultural econoliics is being taught to post-graduate students 
doing agriculture in the University. However, there is no ex- 
tensive training programme for post-graduates in agricultural 
economics. The agricul tural * graduates who are enclined to do 
agricultural economics from the Uni versi ty -of Sierra Leone nor- 
mally use the facilities offered at the University of Ibadan 
and Ife to do their post-graduate training. 

The major obstacles to launching an effective post-graduate 
training in agricultural economics include lack of staff and ^ 
finance to conduct an effective programme.* Often, too, salaries 
for agricul tural economists have not been attractive enough to 
bring in quality material. However, with the improvement en- 
visaged, the progranine is likely to be launched in future. 
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2.18 University of Liberia, Monrovia 



B. TEMPLE 



In the College of Agriculture and Forestry, University of 
Liberia, there Is no Department of Agricultural Economics. 
Courses In agricultural economics are offered In the general 
agricultural programme of the College. 



At present, the College offers B.Sc. degrees only In general 
agriculture ^nd In general forestry. The college has carried 
out three Intermediate level programmes in addition to the 
degree programmes; 

• Training programmes for Forest Rangers for the Ministry 
of Agriculture, 

- Training programmes for home economics, 

- Training programmes for ornamental horticulture. 



One of the Pijor problems of post-graduate training is the 
recruitment or staff. Another i% the financing of post- 
graduate studies. The staff development p>*ogramnie Is weak 
because the private sector offers higher salaries than the 
university. 
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IV. The employment situation for agrlcul tural economists 



Plenary Session; 



Friday, July 23. 1976 



Chairman: Prof. E.T. GIBBONS 



1.1 First Speaker: Mr. KIMANI, Ministry cf Agriculture, 
Nairobi (Kenya). 



The Ministry of Agriculture has an extension staff of six thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty-two (6.452) who are involved In 
teaching farmers modern agriculture and training other extension 

service staff. The training discussed In this paper, howsyer, 

will deal mainly with training as done in various ttgricultural. 
training Institutions. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has a Training Division whose re- 
sponsibilities are:- 

(a) Plan and co-ordinate all aspects of agricultural training 
for which the Ministry Is responsible. 

(b) Work with training Institutions to promote their training 
activities according to manpower requirements* 

The training is divided into three groups: 

(a) Pre-servlce staff training, 

(b) In-service staff training, and 

(c) Farmer training. 

PRE-SERVICE STAFF TRAINING 

Pre-service training in agriculture is^available at three 
levels viz. Graduate, Diploma and Certificate. 

(a) Graduate training: Graduate training is conducted mainly 
at the University of Nairobi although other Universities do 
train a limited number of Kenyans. The Ministry of Agriculture 
is represented in the Faculty Board and consultations take 
place between the. Ministry and the University with regard to 
trained manpower needs and the training content. IVe Univer- 
sity 1S| however, autonomous and carries out the training 




functions Independently of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Until 1970 Kenya relied on Universities outside the country for 
the supply of agricultural graduates, mainly Makerere, It was. 
however, considered that Kenya's demand for agricultural gradua- 
tes coqld not be adequately met from these sources as the demand 
In those countries was also increasing. It was decided to set 
up a Faculty of Agriculture at the Universl ty of Nairobi in 
1968. The first group of students graduated In 1970. 

The Weir Agricultural Education Commission (1967) projected the 
graduate demand In Kenya at. an;^verage of fifty per year during 
1970 -1980 period. The Faculty of Agriculture is at present^- - 
geared to producing about that number annually. The Faculty of- 
fers general agriculture degree to meet the country's urgent 
needs. As the secondary schools develop, it is expected that 
entrants will be better trained in basic sciences and it should 
be possible then to Include aspects of more specialised training 
in the first degree. * * ' 

Table I shows the number of graduates expected from the Universl 
ty of Nairobi. The ,5k be^ of Kenyan students un^er^allng degree 

is.difficL'U to estimate as the arrangement for 
such training is largely private. - - ■ - 

Just like in the case of graduates in agriculture, Kenya relied 
mainly on MsV^rere for the supply of graduates In Veterinary 
Medicine until a fill TicuUy of Veterinary Science was estab- 
lished In Nairobi In 1561. The Ueir Commission projected Kenya's 
requirements for Veterinary Officers at 20 per annum between 
1970 - 1980 period. This was, however, an underestimate and 
the Faculty ^'eterinary Medicine has raised its annual intake 
to about 6i 

(^) Diploma Training: Diploma Training is done at Egerton " 
College. Egerton College was founded in 1939 for the purpose 
of training expatriate farmers and fam :nanagers. After 1960 the 
College watf used for training students for service in the 
ministry of Agriculture. In 1965 Maseno Agricultural College 
which was also conducting diploma courses in Agriculture re- 



vertedto aTeacher Training College and all diploma training has 
since then been done at Cgerton College. 

IN-SERVICE TRAIWIWG: 

The Ministry of Agriculture acting In conjunction with the 
Directorate of Personnel Is responsible for arranging in-service 
courses for agricultural staff. The courses can be long or short 
depending m service needs and can be undertaken either locally 
or abroad depending on the availability of the training re- 
quired. 

(O Poitqraduat e Training; Until ig75 nearly all the post- 
graduate (M.Sc.) training was undertaken abroad. The require- 
ment for officers with postgraduate training has Increased con- 
siderably over the last few years and training large numbers of 
students abroad Is a very expensive undertaking. Conditions of 
training ant" the research work they would do abroad are In most 
cases not related to localcondltlons. In 1974 the Ministry of 
Agrlculturt and the University of Nairobi exp^lored the possibi- 
lity of mounting M.Sc. courses at the University and decided to 
start a few M.Sc. programmes. Each course would take a total of 
24 months comprising of nine months taught course at the Univer- 
sity follow}d by 15 months research work In the field. The re- 
search topic would *)e relevant to the priority development pro- 
jects. An M.Sc. course In Agronomy was started In 1975 followed 
by Animal Husbandry and Entomology courses at the beginning of 
1976t Plant Breeding and' Irrigation postgraduate courses are 
scheduled to be started In October* 1976. Other postgraduate 
courses would be mounted depending on manpower requirements. 
Initially the Ministry of Agriculture Is sponsoring most of the 
students for these courses but gradually other employers will 
be expected to sponsor an Increasing number of students. 

(b) Post niplo ma Inservlce Trulnlno: The Ministry does not yet 
have a programme under which a Diploma holder can study up to 
graduate level while In service. The Directorate of Personnel 
Is not agreeable to sponsoring such training until projections 
of trained manpower requlronenta are fully worked out. At pre- 
sent a diploma holder wishing to do yraduate studies has to 
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jKiresfgn his appointment. Scholarships for the training are pro- 
;i;pvided .by the Ministry of Education. 

'hrV; ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

fe|Piploina holders are, however, given Short in-service courses, 
•i%|t.ftfier locally or abroad, the nature and the duration of which 
ijls dependent on the requirements of the jobs they are expected 
to pcrf orlfl% 

TRAINED MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS IN AGRICULTURE AND RELATED 
INDUSTRIES 

Programinl ng of staff training In the Ministry of Agriculture has 
become .a difficult task owing to the fact that there Is no re- 
liable indicator of trained manpower needs for the present and 
the future. The Agricultural Education Commission which made a 
report to the Minister for Agriculture In 1967 studied the agri- 
cultural manpower requirements In Kenya in some detail. The Com- 
mission worked out a projected demand of all levels of trained 
manpower In agriculture up to 1980. The Commission* however* 
admitted that It could not get a clear picture of manpower re- 

quirements In the private sector. These projections were there- 
fore not complete but they have In the past been used as a guide 
In programming staff training. It Is now apparent that the fi- 
gures shown 1f> the Commission's report have been very much over- 
ta.ken by events an<j cannot be relied upcn for planning purposes. 
The Ministry of Agriculture is the main employer of trained 
agriculturists and guides Its training to meet Its requirements 
with a few extras for other employers In the public service. 
The exodus of trained staff from the Ministry of Agriculture to 
the other employers during the last few years has been alarming 
and has tended to frustrate programming of training In the 
Ministry of Agriculture. While such movement of staff Is not In 
itself a loss to the country It tends to complicate the Ministry 
plans. For any manpower plan^nlng to be meaningful It «has to take 
into consideration all the staff requirements of the employers 
both in public and private sector. Such planning should be 
thorough, showing clearly the specialisation needed as this Is 

• a guiding factor not o^ly In revising of curriculum In the 
training Institutions but also In deciding whether to start new 
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courses or drop others. Projections for manpower requirements 
should cover a period of about ten years «nd should be re- 
viewed after every two years or so in order to allow for any 
changing circumstances. Such an exercise could be undertaken 

jointly by the Economic Planning Division of the Ministry of 

Agriculture and the Manpower Planning Section of the Ministry 
of Finance and Planning. Employers would also participate fully 
as far as their organisations are concerned. 

Table I shows the requirements of trained manps-.^er as prepared 
--.-by_the-.He1r.Xommission artd Table II Shows the- recent 

demand in the Ministry of Agriculture alone during a three year 
period 1979 - 1981. 

Graduates : 

Weir Commission estimated 88 per annum. 

Ministry of Agriculture estimated demand 177 per annum. The 
supply from the University of Nairobi cannot even meet the 
Ministry of Agriculture requirements. There are. of course, 
some students studying Agriculture in other Universities but 
the number is rather small. The requirements for the organisa- 
tions listed in Table I plus that of the Ministry of Co-operative 
Development, which is now employing agriculture graduates (9 In 
1975) is also quite large. Their requirement must have increased , 
as well. The requirements for the private sector is at present 
unknown. Besides, the need for post-graduate training is increasing 
Diplonates ! 

Weir Commission estimated 87 per annum. 

Ministry of Agriculture estimated demand 289 per annum. Capacity- 
wise Egerton College can turn over 220 diplomates annually as the 
total for the three years is about 650. Like 1n thecase of graduates 
requirements for the organisations listed in Table Eplus the 
Ministry of Co-operative Development and the pri vate.sector 
should be catered for by Egerton College. 
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:f':; . ^^vu lh Projected Trained Hanpower Needs at various -levels: 1978 ■ 158 1 
:j: Ministry of Agriculture , 





GRADUATES 


DIPLOro 


ACillC.ASSISTS. 


ANIMAL HEALTH/ 
RANGE ASSISTS, 




1979 1980 1981 


1979 1980 1981 


1978 1079 1980 


1978 1979 1980 


Departirat of Agriculture 

<lfi 

Depirtieiit of Vet, Service 


146 148 107 
40 40 40 


288 278 219' 
34 24 » 


357 357 362 


132 114 98 
104 104 104 




186 188 147 


322 30Z 243 


357 357 362 

»WI Vvl vVli 


236 218 202 

liWV bAw Lv( 


Average Anwal Requirement 


174 


.28L.,. 

t 

1 


..,.,...359 , 


219 , 







0 



I Some: Ministry of Agriculture, Nairobi (Kenya) 1976. 
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T'klfcMl^ Postgraduate Trainlog Reouircneats in the Ministry of AoricuUure/Kenyi mnUmm 



Training 
Division 




Land + Fann 
Managemei 
Division 



"Crop Pro- 
duction Oiv. 



Agric. Extension 



76/77 77/78 78/7 9 
2 2 2 



Animal Production 



7fi/77 77/78 78/ 79 
6 8 7 



Crop Science 



7 6/77 77/78 78/ 79 
3 4 3 




Fanii Hanagement 



76/77 77/78 78/7 9 
2 2 2 



15 15 15 



Agric.bngineering 



76 /77 77/78 78/7 9 
2 2 2 



2 2 



Irrigation 

(Diploma) 



RESEARCH DIVISION: 



Anina] Science 


Soil Science 


Plant Physiology 


Agronomy 


76/77 77/78 78/79 


76/77 77/78 78/79 


76/77 77/78 78/79 


76/77 77/78 78/79 


.18- 5 5 


2 2 2 


2 . 


10 11 11 


Plant Breeding 


Plant Patholoqy 


Entomology 


Range flanagement 


76/77 77/78 78/79 


76/77 77/78 78/79 


76/77 77/78 78/79 


76/77 77/78 78/79 


11 5 


^ ^ 4 


6 ■ 6 


2 2., 3 



Source! 'Hinistry of Agriculture, tiairobi (Kenya) 1976, 
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The projected demand for manpower 1979 - 1981 as shown in Table II 
may not be dead accurate but it does show that there is cause for 
concern particularly considerin9 that the requirements for all the 
other employers have not been taken into account. This under- 
scores the need for manpower estimates to be done as a matter of 
ur9ency. Based on these manpower estimates, major development 
projects to ensure availability of trained personnel can be 
embarked on. 

FUTURE DUTLDDK; 

(3) University of Nairobi; Faculty of Agriculture 

The requirement of graduates In agriculture has proved to be 

higher than previously anticipated! it will be necessary for 

the Faculty to Increase the annual Intake of students. Besides, - 

training facilities at the Faculty need to be Improved and 

more lecturers recruited to ensure proper training of students, 

Oependtng on the revelation of the manpower survey the students 
should specialise or take an option during the third year of 
their undergraduate training so that when they graduate they 
can straightaway be fitted to appropriate jobs. Postgraduate 
training will still be necessary depending on job requirement. 

Local postgraduate training should be given more support as it 
is cheaper, the students study and do research under relevant 
local conditions and they are available to do their jobs sooner. 
External donors who norrrally provide scholarships for overseas 
postgraduate training should be interested into giving scholar- 
ships for local training. In this case transportation costs 
would not be incurred. 

Owing to the isolation of the Faculty Kabete Campus from the 
town, accommodation for postgraduate students is at present a 
problem. A postgraduate hostel at Kabete would alleviate the 
problem. 

(b) Egerton College: Egerton College has continueo to play a 
vital role of providing the urgently needed technical officers. 
Previous estimates on requirement by Commissions (Weir 1967 and 
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amalwa 1972) have given underestimates and even recomme .Jed 
hat the number of foreign students be Increased, The present 
osltion does not Indicate this trend. On the contrary the col- 
ege should reduce foreign student Intake and even expand. 

.2. Second Speaker; Mr, A. MUWONGE - Chief Economist. 

East African Community, Arusha (Tanzania) 

r. Muwonge outlined three major areas to be discussed: (1) the 
Ifference In performance of agricultural economists employed 
y the East African Community (E.A.C.)f (2) the criteria for 
election and (3) the optimal training. 

r. Muwonge stated that the E.A.C. recruits agriculturalists ' 
r economists, rather than agricultural economists. He, tfiere- 
ore, said that the performance of agricultural economists 
who are graduates of the same Institutions) can be compared 
y the way in which they organize themselves and 'In their per- 
onal Initiatives. 

he criteria . for selection are described In the E.A.C. 's el- 
ectorate of Personnel and include a degree In either agrlcul- 
ural economics, economics or agricultural science with a paper 
i: agricultural econvmlcs. Candidates are also sent abroad for 
urther training. 

he optimal training of an agricultural economist depends on the 
hallenges and initiatives required by the job. 

andidates should be artlcul ate, diplomatic and able to Identify 
roblems. Mr. Muwonge further pointed out that E.A.C. *s agricul- 
wral 'economists had to take a number of non-agricultural e:onO' 
ics courses, like diplomacy, administration and related sub- 
ects. In order to be effective. 

.3 Third Speaker; Dr. Q.B.O. ANTHONIO^i- Director, Joint EGA/ 
FAO Agricultural Divi slon , Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia 

rtTRODUCTION: ' - - 

ecause of the basic potential for agriculture to 

Br(^e as the key Industry for the transformation and economic 

^ See also chaptersV and VI. d. R 



take-offof most African countries^ It Is Imperative that this 
sector, being the most labour Intensive In these countries, 
;_should receive more attention In terms of the quality of this 
major input tin«npower/l abour ) . 

There are basically two critical aspects from which this quali- 
tative problem must be viewed; firstly , the education and train- 
ing component necessary for the research, planning and develop- 
ment exercises, and secondly, the behavlourlstic aspect which 
roust focus on the removal of certain built-in social values, 
-beliefs and taboos; and of course the often misguided aspTra- 
tion and prejudices of Individuals against employment in the 
agricultural sector. It follows therefore that In Africa the 
scientific and technical aspects of manpower priorities for the 
transformation of the agricultural sector must be combined with 
the psychological factor In order to achieve optimum utilization 
of manpower In this Sector. 

It must not however be assumed that concentration on the develop- 
ment of only the higher echelons of manpower would bring about 
the necessary structural transformation of this sector. Agricul- 
ture In Africa and of course In most developing countries is 
still evolving from its traditional subsistence nature. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that any transformation must also Involve func- 
tional education and training and reorientation (Extension Edu- 
cation) at the lowest level since In the final analysis it Is 
at this level that the actual production" takes place. 

In other words, post-graduate training In agricultural economics, 
and In all agriculture for that matter. In Africa MUST have the 
primary objective of producing a^ highly skilled personnel with a 
'■"'^"'^^y adequate knowledge of aorlc ulture. economics, research 
methodology, psychology of behaviour and behavioral change, as 
well as how to train low er calibre staff, and the farmer.. 

Apart from what has been said above in terms of planning and re- 
search, there can be no general desk statement of validity con- 
cerning manpower priorities In Agriculture or in any other sector. 
Such priorities would vary from country to country since they 
would be based on, among others, the country's ^cgramme of agrl- 
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cul turaldevelopment, agricultural systems, market arrangements 

and the crops. Each country would therefore have to undertake . 

Its own manpower study within the framework of its particular 
circumstances to determine Its priorities. 

The ECA fellowship priority for agricultural training Is In 
terms of positive measures to bring about some degree of ratio- 
nalization In agricultural training at the higher levels. This 
Is envisaged In the form of institution building and strength- 
ening either on a regional or subreglonal basis. ^His Is neces- 
sary, given the high capital and recurrent costs of providing 
adequate and appropriate facilities 'or suc^ training and the 
consequent unvlablllty of too many small Institutions. 

THE TRAINING: 

For clarity and precision this section Is discussed under two 
sub-headings, namely, (A) the training components and period 
of training; and (B) training Institutions. 

A. TRAINING COMPONENTS 
1 . Introduction; 

Inevitably, there has to be at least four components of the 
training, namely, course work, practlcals and field work, 
research ^ and a thesis « These components have to apply to 
both the H.Sc. and Ph.D. degree course, the difference between 
the two being highlighted by a longer training period, (3-4 
years for the Ph.D.) and the In-depth thesis material for the 
Ph.D. (See Table I ). 

Admission of candidates which is essentially on merit, should 
be strictly concentrated on persons with degrees In agriculture, 
economics or any of the other social sciences with an inevitable 
proviso that candidates without an agricultural background have 
to pass special agriculture courses des.gned to supplement such 
weakness. This is probably more important In the African con- 
text, to minimise the Growing tendency ';f producing only "desk 
or laboratory experts". 
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Table I 



Training Components 

for M.Sc. and Ph.D. In Agrlcul tura1"^Economics 



Components 



Period of Coverage 
(In weeks) 



H.Sc. 




(2 yrs.) 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Formal Cpurses 
Practlcals + Field Work 



30 
10 
10 
10 



4. 



Thesis 



7o3)' 



Total 





/ 4 years Ph.D. Course starting with a 2 years M.Sc. course for 
candidates not havlnrg B.Sc. Agricultural Economics or lower 
level first degree, (e.g. 3rd. Class Honours). 

Not required after a successful H.Sc. Agricultural Economics. 

Additional to the M.Sc. 

4) , . 

' 1 year of 3 terms of 10 weeks each. 

2. Courses ; 

Courses to be covered can be grouped for simpllc'i'ty into four 
sub-heading's:- 

(1) Basic Economics Courses 

(1i) Basic Agricultural Courses 

(lii) Agricultural Economic Coursqj^ 

(1v) Courses in Research Tools. 

The Basic Economic Courses, depending on background of student, 
should cover about 15 20 % of the course hours and should 
Include at leas^. courses In Economic Principles, International 
Trade anci'^conomi c^Deve 1 opment. The Basic Agricultural Courses, 
again, depending on the background of the student should cover 
about 10 - 15 X of the .course hours and should Include at least 
courses In Crop Husbandry, Animal Husbandry, Farm Systems and 
Organisations and Agricultural Problems of the country of study. 
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Courses in Agricultural Economics should cover not less than 
35 t of the courses hours. These can-.l?e grouped into two; com- 
pulsory and optional courses. The compulsory courses have to 
embrace at least the following courses; Farm Management, Agri- 
business. Marketing, and Agricultural Policy & Planning. These 
courses should occupy 25 X - 30 X of the course hours. The optio- 
nal courses on the other hand will occupy about 10 % of the 
course hours again depending on the students background and the 
AP!f l"lA"PAaiJj J ba ^^^^ 
offerina thi» 



offering the courses. Courses such as Extension Education, So- 
ciology, Psychology, Project Evaluation etc. can be grouped as 
optional. Finally, courses for research tools comprisini) of 
Statistics, Econometrics, Research Methodology, Operational 
Research, Computer Science etc. and will occupy about 10 - 15 'i 
orf the total course hours. A summary of these courses Is supplied 
in Table II. 

Post Graduate s Courses in Agricultural Eva1..»Hnn 
. COURSE CONTENT - H.Sc./Ph.O. Agricultural Er .c 

' % 0^ Course Hours 
I. BASIC ECONOMICS: 15-20 
1 - Economies' Principles (Advance4 
' 2 - International Trade 
3 - Economic Oevelopment 
n. BASIC AGRICULTURE: jq . 

1 - Crop Husbandry 

2 - Animal Husbandry 

3 - Farm Systems & Organisation 

4 - National Agricultural Problems 

III. AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 35-40 

(a) Compulsory; 25-30 

' 1 - Farm Management 

• 2 - Production Economics 

3 - Marketing 

4 - Agricultural Business 

5 - Agricultural Policy and Planning 
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t of Course Hours 

(b) Optional ; ~ — 

1 - ,Exte.is'!on Principles 

2 - Sociology 

3 - Project Formulation & Evaluation 

4 - Home Economics 

IV. RESEARCH TOOLS: 15 - 20 

1 - Statistics 

2 - Tconometrics 

3 - Field Experimentation 

^ 4 - R e s e a r c ITMFt Ko(J crT"6"gy ~"~ 

5 - Operational Research 

6 - Computer Science 

V. Selectives/Auditing or Make-up Courses: 10-15 
(Not necessarily connected with the 
Discipline - e.g. Religion, Philosophy, 
Audio-Visudl Aids, Photography, Typing, 
Administrative Procedure, Languages). 

3. Practicals and Field Work: 

The period of coverage is already specified in Table II and 
should inc'.ur:e both laboratory, and farm work, as well as 
visits to agricultural development projects. The objective 
of the practicals and field work is to get students intimate 
and appreciative of the labour-input and constraints of the 
different aspects of agricultural operations and activities 
In as practical a way as possible. 

4 . Research Programmes: 

This should In all M.Sc. Cases be orientated to local or 
national problems. For Ph.D. candidates doing overseas degree, 
research programmes should be, wherever possible, geared to 
problems of national irtterests as well. 

5. Thesis ; 

Theses emanating from ttte M.Sc. programme should be brief and 
should essentially reflect a"good grasp of the subject matter 
and preferably of not more than 100 typed pages. Ph.D. theses 
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on the other hand should reflect greater depth of understanding 
: rand make original contribution to knowledge and should not be 
■■.more than 200 typed pages. 

6. TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 

•Three catogorles of training Institutions can be Identified as 
meeting the post-graduate training In agricultural economics . 
in Africa. TK'ese Include:- 



(1) Natlona] Universities (Africa); 

(11) Sub-reglonal Universities or Institutions in Africa; 
(e.g. IITA); and 

(111) Overseas Universities and Institutions. 

In the case of Masters- degrees . national universities should be 
Immediately developed to award general M.Sc. Agricultural Econo- 
mics degrees while specialisation canbe restricted, until the 
next decade or two. at least, for the Ph.O. candidates. Sub- 
regional Universities are yet ^to feature prominently in Africa 
but from the role of the I ITA so far observed, there is a case 
for a sub-regional grouping for higher degrees in Africa to cope 
specifically with Ph.O. programmes but at sub-regional levels - 
West, Central, North, East, and Southern Africa, with each sub- 
regional University specialising In a particular area of dis- 
cipline (such as Biological Sciences, Science i Technology, Agri- 
culture, Kedlcal, Engineering, Humanities, Social Sciences, etc.) 
for higher degrees only . 

Overseas institutions should preferably be used for Ph.D. can- 
didates who have been well groomed to an H.Sc. level In any 
of the national or Sub-regional Universities In Africa. This re- 
servation Is made because of the need for adequate local ex- 
perience rather than costs. 

Finally, the main thrust Is'to produce post-graduates in agri- 
cultural economics as a 20 X of all agricultural post-graduates, 
with M.Sc. candidates fohming 75 t of all such post-graduates 
end 25 i for the Ph.D. courses. Training should emphasize prac- 
tical agriculture,! research shoiTld focus on local problems and 



all H.Sc. candidates should be trained locally. Ph.O. candidates 
should be K.Sc. graduates to be trained overseas for the next de** 
cade or two in specially adaptive institutions with arrangements 
for Thesis to be based on local research in 90 X of cases. Arrange- 
ments should soon be well in hand to develop sub<>reg1onal co*^ 
operation in Africa to train Ph.O, candidates on the Continent In 
the Immediate future. 

1.4 Fourth Speaker; Mr. NGUYO - Registrar, Egerton College, 

Njoro, Kenya 

The Egerton College has students on scholarships from the Ministry 
of Agriculture (Kenya), ai well as students from other African 
countries. Since the students are on scholarships, their trainir^j 
has to be planned to satisfy the requirements of their sponsors.* 

The requirements for admission are at least four years of high 
school. At the end of a three year training perlodi students 
are awarded a diploma. The college offers nine diploma courses: 

- general agricul ture 

- animal husbandry 

- farm management 

- agricultural education 

- agricultural engineering 

- range management 

- dairy teclmology 

- horticul ture 

agriculture and home economics. 

A tenth diploma course in food technology is to be started soon. 

Ouring the first year, students study basic sciences and general • 
agriculture. Specialisation takes. place during the second and third 
year depending on the course. 

The post-graduate curriculum does not produce suitable can- 
didates for their teaching staff. It is, therefore, necessary 
to retrain nev staff members (o. Sc.) by giving 
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them field posts for one or two years, after which they may be 
sent for post-graduate training. Upon completion of the post- 
graduate training, they are given substantive posts. Due to 
lack'of personnel. It Is sometimes necessary to give substantive 
posts before fulfilling the field-training requirements. 

• 

The College training programme Is hampered by lack of adequate 
teaching material . 

Stiff meiuburs of different universi- 
ties should co-operate in establishing post-graduate programmes. 

1.5 Fifth Speaker: Dr. P. HOPCRAFT, Ag Director, Instlti^te for 

. " Development Studies, University of Nairobi, 

Kenya 

Dne of the areas for which It Is clearly necessary to train 
professional . agricul tural economics manpower Is that of re- 
search evaluation and policy analysis. In most of our countries 
there is a chain of consultants and a series of bilateral and 
multilateral agencies coming and going to work in these areas.* 
On some occasions the reports that they leave are excellent, on 
other occasions they are not so good. But there is one additio- 
nal question that' must be asked, what do they leave In terms 
of local capacity to generate a continuing flow nf applied and 
policy oriented analysis. 

The Institute for Development Studies is a research Institute 
of the University of Nairobi. The aim of the Institute is to 
generate local knowledge, but also to institutionalise the 
capacity to generate such knowledge on a continuous basis. As 
the development process proceeds, there Is no doubt that the 
need for such a capacity will increase rather than decrease. 
This local capacity can and should be enhanced from abroad, but 
"this is most efficiently done in the context of the development 
.of local professional and Institutional capacity. 

The Institute's research programme Is developed both in co- 
operation with the Government and Independently by University 
scholars. In our relationship with Government it has emerged 
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that professional staff who are not operationally involved and 
are not Government officers have a clear comparative advantage 
in research and evaluation activities. In the case of the 
Ministry of Finance and Planning, to cite a few Kenyan examples, 
the Special Rural Development Programme grew in large measure 
out of joint University and Governti'ent interaction at an In- 
stitute conference. The programme itself was funded substanti- 
ally by exte/nal donors and operated by the Government, Two 
overall evaluations )f the programme have now been conducted 
for the Government by lOS. In the case of the Ministry of 
Agriculture major studies of particular commodities or problems 
are requested, and undertaken by IDS. Studies on beans and 

dairy ipb ricent exampUs. Further studies have been undertaken 

on extension, on marketing, on credit, and on many other 
aspects of rural and agricultural development. In the case of 
the Ministry of Health, rural health, nutrition and fanily 
planning are the topics of Institute researcn interests re- 
lating to major Ministry programmes. Perhaps the majority of 
research projects are generated vjithin the University, a major 
study of equity and growth in ::enya is a current example, and 
a study of industrialization and trade strategy with particu- 
lar emphasis on employment is another. 

In terms of the Institute's staff and professional development 
programme, Kenyan scholars are encouraged to undertake the 
research for their Ph.O. dissertations as Junior Research Fel- 
lows in the Institute. There are currently eight staff members 
who are working on dissertations. Non-Kenyan scholars, either 
at a more senior level or those working on dissertations can 
also join the Institute as Research Associates or, given funds, 
as appointees. There is an attempt to maximize the local pro- 
fessional development and institution building spil lover* froin 
such appointments. 

At the substantive level it is appropriate to comment re- 
garding the content of postgraduate training in agricultural 
economics. There appear to be two illusions, both of which need** 
to be seen as such. The first is that training in theory is all 
that is required. The consequence is inadequate familiarity with 
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the actual problems that confront the farmer or the policy- 
maker in agriculture. The result tends to be people with a 
single answer for everything. We have heard all the prescrip- 
.-tion, "Let the market take care of it," or perhaps the even 
"more simplistic prescription, "Let government take care of it." 
Both of these prescriptions may be fine as long as they ex- 
plain why neither the market nor government currently is taking 
care of it. -Agricul tural Economics is perhaps the field within 
economics where it is least realistic to generalize between 
areas; Local, technical and institutional knowledge is re- 
quired for any useful analytical or emprical work. 

The second illusion is that practice and experience is all 
th'St is needed. The result of this kind of training is masses 
of descriptive work that misses the crucial economic issues 
altogether. Graciuates of such programmes end to be critically 
short of generalizable skills. They lack theory and they lack 
analytical ability. In some cases, through no fault of their 
own, it would be hard to call such people economists, let 
alone agricultural economists. 

Clearly specificity and local knowTedge needs to be built into 
local agricultural economics graduate programmes, but the 
tendency appears to be to err in the opposite direction in such 
programmes in Africa. At the postgraduate, and especially at 
the Ph.D. level, it is essential that we have people concerned 
with the agricultural sector who are adequately trained in 
economics, and who can, in a rigorous fashion, apply economic 
analysis to the multiple problems of rural and agricultural 
devel opment . 
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V, Objectives for post-graduate training In agricultural 
economics 

Plenary Session; ' Friday, July 23. 1976 

Panel Discussion 

Chairnan: Or, I, MAY-PARKER 
Prof, I. JOY. 
Dr. G.O.I. ABALU 
Dr. E.ANDAH 
Prof. L. MILLER 

Rapportegr; Prof. D,A,G. GREEN 

Prof. Joy; The development of objectives for postgraduate 
training In agricultural economics must be based on values. 
It is Important to exclude personal Values as far as possible 
but It Is also Important to recognize personal values where 
they exist rather than deceive oneself into thje belief of ab- 
solute objectivity. Objectives may be defined as generalized 
long-term statements about the aim of trainiiig, in contrast 
to goals which are specific short-term steps in moving towards' 
general objectives. It is important to be specific about post- 
graduate training in agricultural eccnomips with respect to 
both objectives and goals. Examples of the type of generaliza- 
tions which may provide the objectives for programme develop- 
ment are: 

1. To develop advanced training in pursuit of policy formulation 
to achieve given social objectives, 

2. To develop advanced training to meet the demand for market- 
able skills in agricultural economics, 

3. To prepare the necessary cadre of agricultural economists 
with advanced skills required for policy analysis, policy 
formulation, and policy implementation. 

Clearly, there is some compatabi 1 i ty between these generalized 
objectives and some overlap occurs between each one. With each 
objective it is also necessary to develop a bod«' of teachers 
capable of meeting the demands of each objective* By stating 
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the objectives In such a generalized form, It becomes apparent 
that such maxims as striving to maintain sustained growth, or 
maximizing GNP. or redistributing the expanding national income 
are inadequate. Being some of the list of social objectives in- 
:- corporated into the total development plan of a country, these 
are merely, part of the socio-political framework in which the 
agricultural economists finds employmert. 

Relevance is an Important question which must be answered with 
respect to training in agricultural economics. Are .the models 
relevant to the problem to be solved 7 It is also important in 
defining the problems to distinguish clearly the areas of work. 
Is the agricultural economist to be trained only to work with 
. and for f4^•n1e^s and farming, or Is the rural coinmunUy which ' 

includes many non-farming occupations to be also Included in 

the agricultural economists areas of professional responsibility 7 

What is considered relevant is generally biased by personal in- 
terests. Moreover, problem definition can be substantially 
biased by the nature of professional training and the nature 
of the decision-making institution in which the agricultural 
economist is employed. 

There is obviously no point in providing training for non- 
existent roles but it is equally important to appreciate the 
fact that many existing roles are institutionalized in such a 
way that problem definition and remedy prescription are also 
formalized. The articulation of observed problens and the formu- 
lation of solutions is an important area of training for the 
agricultural economist. It is also necessary to train the agri- 
cultural economist to perceive problems both in terms of the 
institutionalized role in which he finds employment and in 
terms of changing the Institution so that problems may be 
attacked by more appropriate means. 

Generally valid objectives for postgraduate training in agri- 
cultural economics will not be universally acceptable because 
the socio-political philc^ophies of countries differ. Certainly, 
the means by which the objectives are to be attai--d will vary 
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from country to country. In developing a set of objectives 
for postgraduate training, the following questions ought to 
be faced: 

1. How far do we consider post-graduate training to include in- 
service training for specific job skills (2-6 week courses) 
as well as long courses for M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees 7 

2. How far 'do we consider upgrading training as part of post- 
graduate training 7 

3. How fa.r should" training to the Ph.D. level be divorced from 
the changes deemed necessary in "lower" levels of post- 
graduate training 7 

4. How do thfl productivities of H.Sc. and Ph.D. trained In- 
dividuals compare with the pay-offs from short in-service 
training" courses 7 

5. How much do course titles Indicate the objectives of courses ? 

6. How much do we need to develop abilities in report writing 
In contrast to theses and dissertations 7 

7. How much do we need to relate skills i n agr icul tural econo- 
mics to other related disciplines 7 

8. How much can agricultural economics become problem oriented 
and not discipline oriented 7 

Dr> Abalu; The search for objectives begins as the discipline 
Itself becomes established. Objectives are likely to change with 
changing conditions. Thus, the search for objectives becomes a 
continuous process. At. present, the discipline appears to have 
become obsis.ed with maximization/minimization exercises. Uti- 
lity has to be maximized and costs mi.nimized after the lines 
of analysis developed with the marginal analysis revolution. 
However, the criteria of assessment appear to be peculiar to 
the countries in which the analitical techniques have freen 
developed. Cultural loyalties and social values are differerz^ 
In different countries -.and among different iocU't'c<: 
ti:ral) economists ne.-d to reach i higher / 
atfon. Agricultural econonlstf thc^iJ *vrh i-^ •* 
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reflect the values of the society in which they are working 
instead of merely applying techniques learnt in a programme 
of post-graduate courses elsewhere. In the attempt to trans- 

^P'"'". 39T'^c"J ture, it is of primary importance to establish _ 

criteria or appraisal which reflect the utility of the ordinary 
farmers, the social group which comprises the largest part of 
the population in developing countries. 

Philosophy becomes an essential element of the discussion. 
Philosophical considerations will guide the development of 
appropriate evaluation criteria and, hence, the content of 
postgraduate training programmes in agricultural economics, 

Refirpino to Prof. Joy's f§fnapk§i it Is Important f^r ecoHORilsts 

not to look at the economy In a vacuum. Engineers, agronomists, 
and economists all tend to look at agricultural problems in 
their own particular way and therefore are all equally guilty 
of Interpreting efficiency differently. The particular ob- 
jective in transforming agriculture is to cater for the needs 
of the average farmer and his interpretation of efficiency 
can only.be in one way. The acceptance of a philosophy which 
reflects the values of the farmer can become a guide for the 
development of a framework of thought which will lead to re- 
levant post-graduate training programmes. 

Or, ^Jay-Parker: Evidently from the discussion objectives will 
change as conditions change. Criteria which guide the develop- 
ment of training programmes must reflect the social philosophy 
in order to meet national nee' 

Dr. Andah; It ii important that the discussion refers specifi- 
cally to African and examples should be drawn from the African 
situation. Goals (objectives) are established by politicians; 
agricultural economists are needed by society to help In 
achieving e.stabl i shed goa 1 s. Universities are established to 
meet the needs of society and clearly as agricultural economists 
have, emerged as' a relatively new profession, the training of 
agricultural economists meets a social need. However, areas of 
professional responsibility are clearly defined and the work of 
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the agricultural economist should not overlap the work of the 
politician. Goals are established by politicians. The role of 
the agricultural economist Is to economize In the use of re- 
Tdu r c eY w Kf c h"' a r e ~ em pT oy e d^-to~r e a c h " t h e' es tff bl i s h e d gaa I s v 
There are other scientists whose concern lies In other areas 
of science. 

Thus, the objectives of the teaching profession In agricultural 
economics Is quite straight forward. We have a responsibility 
to teach young professional people to take our place, having 
trained ebilitles: (1) to fill administrative posts, (2) to 
us» simple tools of analysis forsolving agricultural problems 
and (3) to analyse policy decisions so that policy makers can 

get advice* Different training Institutions specialize In 

different aspects of the discipline and it is important to re* 
cognize that no single agricultural economist can be an expert 
in many areas of the discipline. The area of emphasis In curri- 
culum development In agricultural economics at any particular 
teaching Institution will be largely a function of the relevant 
problems in the particular location. 

Dr, Hay-Parker; Clearly, Dr. Andah sees the politician as the 
setter of goals and the agricultural economist must limit his 
professional horizon to work within the boundaries prescribed 
by these goals. The university has a responsibility to develop 
the professional services needed by society to solve socio- 
political and economic problems. Certain universities develop 
specialized professional skills because of the specialized 
needs of their location. 

Prof. Miller: Obviously, it is important to define what agri- 
cultural economists do. Ethical questions tend to be overlooked 
generally because the professional training of the agricultural 
economist does not provide the necessary intellectual equipment 
to cope with these problems. Agricultural economists are pro- 
fessional specialists but it is very Important to avoid be- 
coming too narrowly specialized. is also Important, particu- 
larly In a discussion of this nature which tends to be rather 



philosophical, to ?>vot?i<Jfi >pi^::};t and tangible points for 
consideration. T:ie rcMowinvj >$ d '.Sst o*f objectives which 
appear to emerge fronj ih<> Ibndan postgraduate training pro- 
gramme. The list Includes soine personal biases. 

1. To give students a thorough understanding of basic economic 
theory and technical skills and experiences in their appl1> 
^^^^0" to problems in agricultural economics th?t are re- 
levant for their economy. 

2. To train students in defining important econo-iic problems 
In developing agriculture, in generating the necessary data 
for analysis, and In applying appropriate research tools 

to developing solutions to these problems. 

3. To develop students ability to communicate their proposals 
and research results to farmers, businessmen, administrators, 
and policy makers so that they can be used in making economic 
decisions. 

4. To ensure that students have some understanding and appre- 
elation for other Agricultural and Social Sciences so they 
can work effectively with other professionals on multi- 
disciplinary problems. 

P.rof. Joy; The list provided by Miller was good and particu- 
larly helpful in focussing the discussion on specific issues. 
However, the interpretation of the list of objectives, which 
means the translation of the "objectives" into a programme of 
courses and spelling out the details of course content, will 
depend on the answers given to the set of questions at the 
conclusion of the (my) first contribution. Relevance becomes 
a serious consideration for each of the objectives listed and 
objective 2 does not really face the question of defining what 
is relevant since it is written from a position within the dis- 
cipline, in contrast to what society may define as relevant. 
There is always the danger of '^sticking to our own last" and 
thereby failing as a profession to see problems in the context 
of society. The subject matter of our training programmes must 
be addressed to the needs of society which we serve as a pro- 
fession. Agricultural economists have a moral obligation to serve 
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society and. therefore, part of professional responsibility is 
to examine critically the goodness of policy decision making. 
Essentially, the agricultural economist is a technocrat but 
the relationship of the technocrat to the community which be 
serves is determined partly by the philosophy of the country 
and partly by relevance of the technocrats training to solving 
problems considered by his profession and by society to be 
legitimate'areas of professional (technocratic) concern. 

Dr. Abalu: An agricultural economist's activities must be 
guided by social philosophy. In northern Nigeria sole cropping 
bjs been advo.ca.tjed_f.or more than 20 years. Only recently has 
research effQr'rbeen changed to cater for the needs of improving 
mixed" c»-opMng iystfeitis. The local problem has now been cetast 

in terms of local needs. 

Dr. Andah: The importance of specialization must be recognized 
so that economists do not encroach on other areas of speciali- 
zation for which the economist has no relevant training. Pro- 
duction economists are unlikely to be good at extension. Ad- 
vances in production economics must be communicated to the 
extension specialist (trained appropriately) in order to be 
adopted successfully by local farmers. 

General Discussion: r 

Distinguishing between the task of the university and the task 
of professional training is important. Ability in scholarship 
is essential to any university trained specialist at post- 
■ graduate level and thn ethics of university training should 
- cater for the development of ethical values. In Africa, today 
needs are changing and the agricultural economy is lagging in 
meeting the needs of changing Africa. Policy making and economic 
analysis go along together and the objectives of training in 
agricultural economics should not change with changing needs 
provided t'he objectives are defined with sufficient breadth 
. to include the social demands resulting from changing needs. 
The agricultural economist must find ways of transforming the 
structure of African agriculture to meet the changing needs of African 
society, (Anthonio). 
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There are large numbers of individuals having specialized skills 
in particular fields of agricultural economics at any given time. 
However, since the objectives of postgraduate training In agri- 
cultural economics may change with changing needs, it Is 1m- ' 
portant to rank the level of in-^ortance of different objectives 
so that those objectives which are t^ss inclined to change 
through time take on a greater level of significance In in- 
fluencing the nature of professional training in agricultural 
economi cs , ( Kimani ] . 

In some ways professional trainino to h.^^her evels increases 
the professional ability to tackle problems at the "grassroots'* 
le'ol of agriculture, The contents of syllabi an«j techniques 
of analysis must be related .to social needs. Social philosophy 
must therefore be appreciated in developing the training of 
agricultural economists, (Berthelot). 

When objectives arc defined, there is a tendency to omit the 
student. Objectives must incorporate the student, the teacher 
and the employer. This relationship between these three groups 
of Individuals and the forces influencing the setting of 
appropriate objectives are illustrated in Figure 1. 



Materi al condi tions 



teacher 



Scientific knowledge 




student 



Social values 



Figure 1: Interrelationships Involved between teacher, employer, 

and student v well as with scientific knowledge, material 
conditions, and social values in the establishment of ob- 
• jectives for postgraduate training in agricultural eco- 
nomics and in education In general. 
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So far in the discussion, cognitive objectives have been dis- 
cussed widely but affective objectives (concerning attitudes, 
motivation, values, interests, feelings) have been largely 
neglected as have the psvcho-motor reactions (concerning 
physical abilities and aptitude). A taxonomy of objectives is 
necessary to guide teaching, beginning first with the more 
general objectives, (Glimm). 

There is an obvious need to question the underlying philosophy 
of economic science and advanced students in agricultural eco- 
nomics ought to be equipped to examine critically, their own 
discipline. Turning to another aspect of discussion. Prof. 
Miller's list of objectives to curriculum development was 

particularly helpful In providing the academic ^dmims^rato- 

with practical guidelines for training programme development. 
Finally, the university does not generally offer awards for 
communication with farmers and administrators. There are im- 
portant areas of activity in the "search for relevance" and 
some merit for promotion ought to be attached to these "low- 
level" achievements, (Oadson). 

Politicians may not be the best group of individuals in society 
to make (social) goals. If goal making is left to politicians, 
economists and society generally may be completely misled in 
the long run. Politicians come and go; one government is dis- 
placed, or replaced, by another. As economists, the profession 
ought to develop clearly defined objectives for its own pro- 
fessional development. (Okai). The discussion continued to 
contrast the posi ti vi stic position of non-involvement in ob- 
jective formulation in contrast to the non-positivistic position 
as some economists become involved in selecting alternative 
courses for government policy and therefore become involvec* 
'in selecting among sets of alternative objectives. 

Another question was raised on the extent to which universities 
should be concerned about the pursuit of scholarship. Generally, 
institutional development in any country lags substantially 
behind the training levels of individuals occupying roles 
within the institutional framework. The pursuit of scholarship 
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appears to Imply postgraduate training to degree level (M.Sc. 
and Ph.D.)* However, all resources are scarce and in every 
developing country there is a critical scarcity of trained 
manpower which can contribute to Improving agricultural pro- 
ductivity. The urgency of the situation demands rapid avail- 
ability of trained manpower. Short-term sub-degree courses 
are quite adequate in many situations to provide needed skilled 
manpower to work closely with farmers. Another critical prob- 
lem, which raises the question of tne relevance of post- 
graduate degree training is the research si tuatiojv, created 
by training for higher degrees. The farmer becomes a source 
of information .when the urgent need is to work with farmers 
and communicate with them in intelligible terms. Thus the 
question of relevance of training programmes is crucia'« and . 
the question must be touched in terms of the aspirations of 
the government as well as those of the student. Two sets of 
people (students) must be catered for, the (higher) degree 
student, and the sub-degree student. The funds to train both 
types of individuals come from the same source but the types 
of training programmes generally tend to favour the man with 
the higher degree when promotion is considered. Often, it is 
the man with sub-degree training who has the relevant equipment 
to solve "grass-root" problems, (Bunyasi). 

The training of agricultural economist needs to be related to 
manpower development plans. Usually, the estimated 'manpower 
requirements fail to give guide! ires of economists required. 
In Tanzania, manpower plans specify the number of trained men 
required with agricultural degrees and a certain percentage of 
these are specified as agricultural economists, (Odero-Ogwel ) . 

Howq^ver, the development of plans and formal training pro- 
grammes all take too long. Situations are dynamic and while 
long-term objectives may be recognized, the economist also has 
a role, as a citizen, to make enl i ghten'cil comment to guide short- 
term actions. There is an urgent call for action, for economists 
to play a responsible role in the immediate current affairs of 
the nation, (Nguyo) . 
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Regording the call for sub-degree training for specific skills, 
there is still a scarcity of professionally trained agricultural 
economists. Until this scarcity has been met. It Is* unrealistic 
to place much emphasis on sub-professional training at the post- 
graduate level, (Anthonio), . 

The present educational systems in Africa, being Introduced by 
former colonial regimes, caused a mentality of striving for white- 
collar jobs. 'It is very difficult to develop attitudes of problem 
solving at the level of the farm where the traditional attitudes 
of the educated are to move far away from farm work, (Ngombo). 

The Idea that objectives for post-graduate training should be 
derl/ed from the tasks agricultural economists have to perform, 
takes into account the Interests of their society and their 
direct employers. There is a danger in relating, teaching to jobs 
too narrowly. The jobs -of today may not be the jobs of tomorrow, 

Thereforei emphasis should be laid on developing the sense for 
thinking and a problem-solving attitude, which may enable the 
student to be flexible in his future task. 

From this point of view, what Is taught is not so important as 
how it is taught. 

experience shows that employers themselves are often not able to 
formulate their requirements. 

Concluding observations 

Prof. Joy; The discussion ranged widely but it has been in- 
valuable because It has Increased our sensitivity to a new set 
of concerns which we may never have considered before as le- 
gitimate areas of professional inquiry. The adaptive control 
point made by Mr, Nguyo is an important one: that we must start 
tackling any problem from the point In which we find ourselves. 
The following points appear to have emerged in the discussion. 

1. Agricultural economics influence policy decisions either 
• explicitly or imp! ici tly, 'Whether we are aware of U or not. 
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2, Agricultural economists cannot live two lives: our values 
are not divorced from our teaching. It Is therefore needed 
to recognize that the value systems of different countries 
are relevant to the content of postgraduate training pro- 
grammes. 

3. The way a programme of training is made operational will in- 
fluence strongly who receives the rewards, i.e., programmes 
are operationally specific. 

" 4, The problem of the average: for whom are development pro- 
grammes In which agricultural economists find themselves 
Involved to be developed ? -- the individual, the group, the 
average, the most deprived, etc. ? 

Dr. Ab/.lu; The agricultural economist fulfils two primary roles 
(but most only see the first role):(l) as technicians with a set 
of analytical tools to be applied In problematic situations; 
(Z) as advocates because the agricultural economist knows he 
Is knowledgeable about socio-economic problems. In this second 
role, the agricultural economist can take an active role in the 
pursuit of an ideology consistent with the life style of his own 
country. The objective of any countryls to be economi cal ly and 
academically independent, leading to the enjoyment of available 
resources. This Is a reasonable set of objectives to guide the 
development of objectives for academic training. 

Or. Andah; Postgraduates are trained to do specific and defin- 
able jobs: (1) to educate, (2) to administrate, (3) to research, 
(4) to farm (probably not relevant at this point In African de- 
velopment), (5) to be politicians. The major issue is to determine 
the corps of professional knowledge relevant to these five cate- 
.gorles of work. 

Prof. Miller: The definition of objectives Is only a meagre 
beginning to establishing what to teach. It Is necessary to 
decide what to put In. the course content and how to teach the 
subject matter. It Is Important to start in the given situation 
at the point that we flrfd ourselves. It is essential to communl- 
Cdie with each other at* the professional level, and also to com- 
municate with students and professionals in other disciplines. 
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He need to develop a systematic approach to objectives and 
the content of professional training within each department 
of agricultural economics, "It is a great field which has 
taken a long time ^o come of age but is now recognized as an 
" important area combining biological sciences and economics**. 

Dr. MayParker; Expressed thanks to all the participants in 
the discussion, • 

The panel subsequently met in a closed session t? work out a 
guide to the deveinpmont pf oblective^ which can be used by 
Departments whenever the need for their discussion comes up. 
The guide is presented as follows: 

Definition; . 

1, Objectives: Generalized statements of long-term alms, 
2- Coals: Short-term incremental steps which serve as 

means In moving towards objectives, 

•Thus, it is necessary to define objectives and translate them 
into goals appropriate to specific times and situations. 

Classification: . 

Three different levels of objectives have been Identified 
1, Objectives of post-graduate training: 
To train a, educators 

b, administrators 

c , researchers 

d, farmers (not contemporarily appropriate to 
Africa) 

e, pol iticians 

2- Objectives of the training programmes: 

a. To give a thorough understanding of basic economic theory 
and technical skills and experience In their application 
to problems that are relevant to their own agricultural 
economy, 
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b* To train In defining important economic problems in de- 
veloping agriculture, In generating necessary data for 
analysis and in the application of appropriate research 
methodology to obtain solution to these problems. 

c. To develop the ability to communicate both research pro- 

. posals and results to farmers, businessmen, administrators , 
and policy makers to facilitate decision making. 

d. To ensure an understanding and appl ication for other 
agricultural and social sciences to facilitate effective 
professional co-operation on mul ti-di sci pi imry problems. 

3. Social objectives of countries which agricultural economists 
will be required to pursue, contained in the ethos of govern- 
ment In which many agricultural economists will find employ- 
ment. The list of specific objectives varies according to 
pol itical philosophy* 

Acceptabil 1 ty 

1. At the international level only generalized objectives can be 
handled. 

2. Goals are influenced by socio-political objectives within ; 
each country. 

3. Personal values cannot be overlooked, and it is necessary to 
recognize their existence, 

Particular issues 

1. Agricultural economists are not trained in order to make 
decisions about objectives because politicians do this, but 
they are sometimes called to participate in decisions about 
goals because some agricultural economists become involved 
in politics as members of their sod, :y. 

2« Problem definition can be greatly improved by professional 
training, but can also be greatly hampered by professional 
training, if not properly integrated into the whole develop- 
ment process. 

3. Judgement criteria have been accepted by the profession 
without questioning the impo'^ted moral philosophy of their 
origin. 
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4, Agricultural economists have a moral obligation to address 
themselves to problems of their own socio*-economic complete. 

5, Professional, training enco^tricyes problem definition in al- 
ready established conceptualisations which may be irrelevant 
to new emergent problems. This gives rise to inappropriate 
solutions. 

6, Professional irrelevancy may be perpetuated by the Instituti- 
onal infrastructure of socio-political decision making. In 

^ our concern to improve decision making we should be con- 
cerned to improve the structure and process of decision 
making and not simply to train people to fulfil existing 
professional roles. 

The following list are comments on objectives of post- 
graduate trai'iing in agricultural economics emerging from the 
di sciission. 

a) - improving GNP; maintaining sustained economic growth; improv- 

ing income distribution. These were generally considered in* 
adequate to guide professional training. 

b) * objectives need to distinguish between training to help the 

rural producer (the farmer) and the more general objectives 
of developing the rural economy which includes many non- 
agricultural activities and individuals. 

c) - objectives must recognize the difference in training re- 

quired for tackling the problems of "the average", the 
massi the progressive farmers, and the extreme situations of 
the poorest farmers; and the training required for the rural 
community as a whole. 

d) - a number of alternative generalizations were suggested 

training to facilitate policy formulation in order to 
reach social goals. 

• training to provide an individual with a set of marketable 
sk<!U, 

training to 'inable an Individual to analyse and implement 
(and formulate). pol icy. 
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e) - techniques of training must reflect social values wherein 

they are to be applied and consciously prepare for appro- 
priate professional roles in relation to others. 

f) - need to distinguish between university objectives and ob- ' 

jectives specific to the agricultural economists profession. 

g) - the economist must appreciate the effect that different 

social systems will have on his analysis and therefore on 
his solutions to the problems. 

h) - d3spite differing social systems there Is a common body of 

knowledge to be learned. 

1) - aspiration of both students and governments must be con- 
i^^e^'s^ and the effects of reward systems for teachers in 
biasing their Interests, approaches, and work patterns. 

J) - effective contribution that agricultural economists make to 
problem solving must be known. What Is the contribution of' 
agricultMral economists and how do they compare with other 
professions in solving problems ? 

k) - the design of training programmes in agricultural economics 
should be relevant and appropriate to the total manpower 
needs of a country. The design has therefore to be different 
from overseas training models. 

1) -'each department needs to develop objectives within its country 
through Internal dialogue and, especially, in the preparation 
of explicit statements of the objectives of courses and course 
components . 
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VI. Academic aspects of training programmes 

Plenary Session; Wednesday, July 28. 197f. 

Chairman: Dr. EL HAOARI 

1.0 Teaching and coursework 

This plenary session was mainly concerned to list and to dls- 
- cuss- the problem areas which restrict an optimal teaching per- 
I formance in training programmes. The session started with the 
;;''^resentation of Working Papers WP 8 (El Hadarl) and WP 5 (Tol- 
/ lens). The following major points of Interest emerged frcm the 
i discuss'lon: 

1.1 Teaching load and teaching efficiency 
A. Teaching load 

(a) There is lack of experienced staff to support an effective 
post-graduate programme, lack of staff leads to heavy teaching 
loads* heavy teaching loads force staff to concentrate on lec- 
turing, thus neglecting both research and tutorial work which 
are necessary for an efficient teaching programme, 

(b) A heavy teaching load makes it difficult for staff to carry 
out effective examinations and grading of the students. With 
large numbers of students, even the use of oral exani na ti ors 
becomes cumbersome. Students rely heavily on teachers' notes. 
This does not allow students to dpv.-Io-^ their own skills fcr 
research , 

(c) A staff development programme an^i both (r':rvetary and environ- 
ment Incentives n^ed to be prt'^hlishflJ encourage ex- 
perienced teaching staff, 

(d) Teaching load may be lessened Uy having her departments or 
institutions provide service ro<irSh:. C^iwbauKS associated 
with service courses, such as icrorn^l orlentatloni In- 
ability to follow classes, ade^u'* ^-'fly etc.i should not tc 
overlooked. 
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{e) Interdepartmenta) coordination and cooperation may also re* 
duce congestion of teaching programmes In one department. 
Some departments within the- Uni vers i t> -jystem can be re- 
quested to offer courses such as stav.istics, economic theory 
etc. which the Department of Agricultural Economics may not 
' be able to offer due to shortage of staff, 

(f) The formal establishment of po<;t -gr 'iduate programmes has to 
be postponed until adequate staft Is available* .An alternative 
would be to establish cooperative as well as exchange arrange- 
ments with other universities- 

B. Teaching efficiency 

(a) If a post-graduate programme 's to be successful, a good Hbrary 
. system must be available. Very often, this is not the 

case in African universities. Journal acquisition as well as 

Obtaining rslevant books 'j^ual'y involves Unghty negotUtignj 
and Insurmountable bottlenecks. Donor agencies could provide 
important help by assist-'ng depirtments Ik, obtain books and 
journals or by donating then outright tp the departments or 
uni vers 1 1 1 es , 

(b) Use of local material ha- ti; bo ticoL.-'j^d in libraries. Ex- 
changing of library materials with ctKer universities should 
also be furthered. The availability of equipment for re- 
plicating materials, is also of iniportance, 

(c) Availability of teaching r.-.ief'idl5 and duplicating may ease 
the problems of books, by ensMfnc; staff to duplicate some 
texts for student use , 

(d) Teaching material as we'tl as teaching methods should be fit 
to stimulate a problc"" solving attitude. Workshops and 
seminars may be useful instruments to achieve this goal, 

(e) It is very important that the teaching programmes of a de- 
partment be backed by adequate research programmes. This not 
only makes for rrj'Se/ant teaching but also allows the teaching 
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staff to maintain their teaching competence and self- 
improvement becomes automatic*, 

(f) Due to the lack of evaluation of the teaching effectiveness, 
weaknesses within the department may not be revealed. The 
examinations, both written and oral, do not appear to be 

an rf'rc.tive tool for evaluating a teaching programme. Some 
part'ripants felt that an external examiner or an indepen- 
def*t tody could be used to evaluate students' performance, 

(g) The Inherited examination system which many departments are 
faced with encourages absenteeism of students. A seminar 
teaching system as well as programmed methods of teaching 
are two options that could be explored to improve teaching 
efficiency. 

Alternative course evaluation methods should be Investigated. 
Course evaluation is very Important In assessing teaching 
efficiency as well as the extent to which course objectives 
are achieved, 

(h) Flexibility Is not only required for students but also for 
teachers: updating of teachers should be allowed for, 

(1) A post-graduate course should be started only after the 
ground work has been carried out on staffing, teaching 
facilities and a compatible curriculum, 

(j) Sta^jents should be admitted to post-graduate studies on the 
strength of available staff to carry out effective work. 
This should be explained to both sponsors and governments 
who may wish to push large numbers of students into post- 
graduate studies when. both teaching facilities and staff 
are not available. 




■::(k) An exchange programme with other universities may bring 
; . about cross-fertilization of Information thus improving 

the chances of getting some journals tn case of financial 
; problems , J 

(1) Research work needs to be established to provide information 
for teaching purposes as well as providing a basis for 
student experience on a post-graduate level. ♦ 
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1,2 A Systems HodeT of Training in Ap plied Problem 
Solving Skills 

by Prof. D.C.R. Belshaw 
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1.3 Course Objectives and Course Contents 

Plenary Session: Wednesday, July 28, 1976 

Chairman: Dr. E. ANDAH 

Objectives of courses can be classified as follows: 

1. General objectives 

2. Course material 

3. The social, objectives of the country which form a framework 

4. Personal values. 

Issues or controversies about courses to Oe discussed were spe- 
cified as follows: 

!• Training for decision making 

2. pefinltlon of problems 

3. The relevance of Imported judgement criteria 

4. Objection to address problems of surroundings 

5. Problem definition as a function of training 

6. The institutional framework as it determines the form of 
decision making and changes in this framework. 

The riairobi. programme presently aims at training Kenyans to be 
competent in Agricultural Marketing. It was estimnted that the 
increnental cost of a Masters option could be reckoned in the 
time staff members ' spend for it. Currently 50 t (400 hours) of 
the programme was c^ursework. 600 hours was thought to be 
necessary but this would reduce by half the time allowed for 
research. At present the practical work was undertaken too late 
in the programme. (Weber) 

There was a feeling that the staff burden was not necessarily 
as great as Dr. Weber had suggested. One had to work within 
one's constraints. 1 - 2 people could support an option. In 
practice it might be necessary however to spend one year en- 
suring that students could meet course pierequlsi C3S. Dr. 
Anthonio felt r.hat there would be general agreement on what 
constituted core teaching. He was averse to inclusion of 
esoteric items in the basic course work and in research .Al though he 
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recognised that students wanted to undertake esoteric research topics to 
support promotion claims). In research It was Inportant to encourage for 
the validity of the data and the realism and sense of research findings 
but In practice there was little incentive for this. 

It was observed that there Is a trend to mathematical theses using 
secondary data. Supervision was often Inadequate and the content and prac- 
tice of training was less adequate even than It appeared from a review of 
course contents. (Adegboye) 

DISCUSSION: Questions were raised about why course outlines had been 
fomi'jlated the way they had. Why, for example, did the Nairobi marketing 
course not cover Institutions, (e.g. co-ops.), accountancy or sociology 7 
. In reply, It appeared that these annotations were regarded as weaknesses 
inevitable with limited staff. 

One spealter argued that there was an unavoidable difference between the 
Ideal cours? and that which could in practice be offered. Is there a 
point In designing ideal cou«es? We need practical courses to assist 
structural transformation. We should deteraine what are the mlninrjm re- 
quirements to satisfy masters level training. 

The course outline presented by Dr. Anthonio (see pp.37 f.) was discussed 
and there were questions raised about which courses should be con-.pulsory 
and which optional (should Project Formulaticii and Evaluation be com- 
pulsory 7 Should Accounting be compulsory ?) But it was asserted that .the „, 
outline would be unacceptable in Tanzania. Following this intervention the 
earlier proposition that we had to design courses to meet constraints was 
challenged - first we had to define our need. This raised again the earlier 
discussion: was there an Invariable core of teaching appropriate for all 
Masters' Acricultural" Economics Programmes ? Could social objectives be 
added or would these govern the overall structure and content ? 
It was asserted that we could not appraise courses except by asking what 
they were intended to achieve and the answer "trained agricultural economists 
did not face the qubstion "trained for what ?". 

It was noted that course outlines had broadly similar appearance jnd only 
marginal Jiiferences. Only when we discussed depth and treatment were dif- 
ferences revealed. 
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In the end the key issues seenied to be "was it satisfactory 
to ain for courses which taught students the content of western 
agricultural economics literature ? How far and in what ways 
did courses need to be *Af ric/jnized * ? Did different countries 
have different needs ?" ' 

1.4 Course Objectives and Course Planning 
Speaker: Prof. D.A.6. Grenn 

Introduction ; 

The emphasis on either liberal education or vocational training is 
currently changing. Therefore, if agricultural economics is what 
agricultural economists d£ then we must look at 

a. what agricultjral economists do, and 

b. what they ought to be doing. 

Also we must recognize that what agricultural economists do will 
-change through time so that we must offer a training which: 

a. enables the individual to fill a prescribed role and 

b. enables the individual to exercise perception skills which 
through time can be exercised to 

- modify the role he performs and ^ 

- modify the institutional framework so that the pro- 
fessional role may be changed to meet changing circum- 
s tarice s . 

Major considerations in vocational training; 

a . the interest of society 
Social util 1 ty function 

b . the i ntfcrebts of Individual student 

- Iiidlvidual utility function 

- profc':5lonal and personal satisfaction 

- to train latent skil Is 

- to l»e empl oyabl e^ 

- to satisfy (future) employers 
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- to understand and work toward (usiially) socio- 
economic goals of the country 

c. the interests of individual teacher 

- individual utility function 

• professional and personal satisfaction 

- to *earn a 1 iving ' 

- to serve society by training professionals in relevant 
skills 

" to obtain promotion 

Hajor issues: 

A. How do we go about defining objectives ? These include 

objectives ranging from job themes to course requirements. 

B» What value do the objectives have ? . 

Ad A« There are two possible approaches in defining objectives: 

- What economists do or are expected to do 

- What economists oufjht to do 

a. Define job themes (using the two approaches) 

b. Spell out the detailed content of these job themes 

c» Spell out in detail the skills necessary to perform the 
job themes. 

^dr DlDXectTvPs 'of~post-gra^^ tr'ai ni ng "^tJegl n* to~emerg'e 
at this point. 

Ad B. The value of the objectives: 

a. The objectives indicate the depth at which technica* 
' training may be necessary 

b. Define the course content 

c. Define the basic courses 

d. Define specialist skills (i.e. depth of skills 
necessary). 

Conclusion: 

The above methodology leads to a fairly broad selecftion of 
basic courses. 
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A tew specialized courses may be included to present scope for 
short, intensive courses In a particular technique. Such courses 
are mounted by the university or by other institutions (e.g. 
the Planning Section of the Ministry of Agriculture). 

Thus the M.Sc. may cover a wide range of subjects at a medium 
level of competence and a few technical skills at depth which 
may be changed though time by add1tj_onal short courses. 



Plenary Session: Friday. July 30. 1976 
Chairman: Prof. R,..0. AOEGBOYE 

Report of the subcommittee, rapporteurs: Prof, 0, A, GREEN 

(includes TablesI to. VI) Prof. L, JOY 

Purpose of the Subcommittee: 

Introducing the report, Prof. Green outlined the purposes of 
the subcommittee as follows: 

" to identify {vossiblc objectives for pos trgrauua te tra ining 
programmes in agricultural economics, 

J-0_AeLl[Le_^e„piis s.i.ble.j^o:.e..o t^n ag r i c u 1 tu ra 1 - €C worn is t -i n 

the society and 

" to determine the institutiors needed to foster the training 
of agri.cul tural economists. 

Prof. Green noted that, in d^ef i ni ng tra i ni ng objec t i ves for post- 
graduate training prograiPnes' i n agricul tural economics, it is 
necessary to base these on: 

•theneed<;ofsociety 

" the needs and interests o? acjricul tural economics^teachers and 
• the needs and interests of the students concerned. 
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Approaches to planning training programmes; 

According to the subcommittee, there seem to be two approaches 
to planning post-graduate programmes in agricultural economics; 

1. The first approach is to start by setting objectives for 
post-graduate programmes. Having defined these objectives, 
the type and depth of the necessary training can then be 
planned. 

2. The second approach Is to begin by Identifying social needs 
that can be met by agricultural economists. After determining 
these needs, possible job areas (themes) that agricultural 
ecoromlsts can undertake, are Identified, On the basis of 
these thenes, training objectives and content can be defined'. 
I'le cubconnlttee prefered the second approach and gave the 
following two procedural examples. 

Example I: (Prof. Dr. GREEN) 

a. Define the job themes (areas) of an agricultural economist. 

b. Define the contents of the job themes 

c. Define training objectives on the basic of b. above 

dl Define the training contents on the basic of c. above 

el D"e f 1 n"e"'t hT~lcl "n'd s~1a n d ~ d e p t h of s k 1 1 1 s f or " w hi cF' t r al n i'ng 
is requi red . 

f. Identify a set of possible courses for the training pro- 
gramme. This may give vice to a range of training areas as: 

- history and theories of economic development, 

- research methods in social sciences, 

- sources of technical data (their collection, analysis, 
and use), 

- statistics, 

- rural sociology, 

- price policy, 

- prod'fction economics and farm management, 

- communication and 

- principles of aumlni strati on . 
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Following the Identification of possible training areas, we 
can then define: 

1. The kinds of skills required of agricultural economists, 

2. the depth of such skills and 

3. the course content required for training for these skills* 
Example II : (Prof, JOY) 

According to Prof. Jcy, the following procedure might be adopted 
in planning a post-graduate training programme: 

I- Identify possible tasks of an agricultural economist 
Z. Rank of pr'iority training areas '' 
3. Define core subject areas 

^ ' ' Tasks of an agricultural economist? 

The tasks an agricultural econonlst might be called upon to 
undertake may include: 

- project planning 

- sectoral planning 
f arn ana lys i s - 

- institution management 

- commodity analysis ~ ^""^ 

- price analysis. 

Each of tfeie tasks may be broken down Into several subtasks. 
For exanple, the following subtasks may fall under farm 
anal ys ' s : 

analysis of farm^^g :>". *ens ■ 

- nanagenent nf a given farm 

- analysing and :orecasti ig farm systems . 

- analysing private ani public needs for rural community 
development 

- analysis of extension programmes 

- project analysis anr planning and 

- educating trainers for these tasks. 
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ad 2.; Priority training areas: • 

Having Identified the tasks an agricultural economist might be 
required to perform. It then becomes possible to determine th*i 
areas In which training Is required. Certain of these areas 
will have to be given priority In the training programmes. Such 
priorities should be determined on the basis of: 

- alternatives In the order ^f pay-offs 

- fields wh^ch call for Improvement 

- avarabMity of needed rcrources. 

ad 3 , ; Core subject areas: 

According to Prof. Joy, from the set training priorities, core 

subject areas can be Identified. He gave the following procedure 

for determining the core subject areas: 

a . define core subject 

b. define kind and level of standard a graduate may be. required 
to obtain 

c. define the sequence of core subject components. 

d. define the methods of presentation of the teachlntJ material 
(lectures, seminars, lab practlcals, field work, etc.) 

e. Identify possible constraints on envisaged courses 

f. constant revision of core subjects In ^iccordance with current 
^co.nLdj.tlojU-_aiid,_Jiej3.ce«-Jifiw_obj BCt4jvfi^^_ 

Discussion: 

Several viewpoints were expressed: 

Course ob^^ctlves: - ♦ 

- It Was almost unanimously felt that It was difficult to 
define a set of objectives for post-graduate training pro- 
grammes In agricultural economics (for the whole of Africa), 
as conditions and, hence, needs differ from country to 
country. 

• There was a general consensus that it Is Imperative to give 
due consideration to the background requirements for post- 
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graduate training In agricultural economics. These include the 
foil owi ng : 

- the attainment of a certain academic level In agricultural 
economics and 



- remedial training In subjects in whicJi the candidate has not 
reached the required level. 

Course content: 

Participants had varied views on the subject of t t. rse 

content for poj l*graduatt training programmfiSi ThQs»j \iu5' 

opinions did, however^ rystallse into two sets of v^e*. 

• That post-graduate tra\'i1ng programmes in agrlcuiturai u>..'»'- 
nomlcs In Africa should e": -: ^se academic contc-K^ iyh-. )) v 
necessary for the devel Cfinen nf thought processes iU *.iia 
student ) . 

- That such programmes shoul-l laroely aim at training 29ricuV- 
tural ecpnomlsts for specific sklMs. 



The following Tables I - VI* were presented by Prof. Joy to ir- 
dicate the rel itionshlps between job tasks and the relevant Jkills 
or knowledge required. They «re self-explanatory. 




-Table I A.: Job Theme: Project Planning 



Task 


Relevant skills 
or knowledge 


Content ;^ most M.Sc, courses 


Role 1n 
which skills are relevant 


Exlst- 
e nt 


mr. ex- 
istent 


provision, , 
if non-ex- 
istent 


edu- 
cation 


a dm 1 n- 
istra- 
tion 


re- 
search 


farm- 
n)3 n- 


1, Project identification 


economic Philosophy 

- ordering social 
priori ties 

- philosophy of cour ry 
(social welfare r eds) 

- welfare economics 




X 
X 
X 


no pro- 
vision 

11 

n 


/ 
/ 
/ 


: / 
/ 


/ 




2. Project design 

y 


sources of technical 
data 






assumed 




/ 


/ 


/ 


3. Analysis 

1 


- simulation - budget 
etc, production 
thenry 

- farm management analys. 


/ 
/ 






/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


4. Appraisal 

r developnent of 

decision criteria 
- BCA 


market analysis 

political philosophy 
- history of econ. thought 
project appraisal techniqi 


es / 


X 
X 




/ 


/ • 




/ 


5. Accept/reject at plan- 
ning departnent level 


decision making 


/ 














6, Communications 

- to civil service 

- to donor aqents 


connunication 

1 




X 




/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


7, Administration 

(understand problems^ 
if not administer) 


prircip^ es of ad- 
ministration 




X 


6 month 
course 




/ 
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Table I, B.; Relevant Courses to TableM. A.: 



Relevant Courses 


Objectives 


1. Economic Philosophy 
History of economic 
thought 


- to teach about the socio-economic 

ethics in which ni^nhlpmc ama r<n att 
bwiiiw^ III niiiVaii ^fuui Clil J CfTlCiyGQ 

in the past, relevant 'theory and 
solutions-, emergence of choice 
cr i ter ia 


2. Sources of* Information 


- to train in obtaining relevant in- 

f 0 r m ation arH fp^finn roliaKil^fu 
■ wiiiiutaiwii aiiu ^cjliiiv^ ici laul IlLjr 


o. rroQUCLion Theory and 
Farm Management 


- to train in the development of 
relevant production sys terns , the i r 
simulation and analysis 


4. Hfcpket Anslysh and 

Appraisal - Price Theory 
and Statistical Analysis 


to deterrrtihe, analyse and ap- 
praise markets for products to 
be developed 


5. Project AppralsaV. 


- to train in the understanding of 
the currently available techniques 
to a sufficient level to under- 
stand their relevance and the na- 
ture of choice criteria 


6 . Deci s ion Hak i ng 


- rudir^entary practical decision- 




making to analyse the consequences 
of accepting or rejecting a pro- 
ject (not decision theory, which 
is usually given) 


7. Communications 


- to train to an acceptable level of 
competence in written and oral 
communica tion, these in the in- 
ternal civil service who need to 
be informed about the projects 

- to prepare reports to donor agents 
for funding 


8. Principles of \ 
1 Administration 





GO 



Table II A: Job Theme: Sectoral Planning 



lask 


Relevant skills 
or knowlsdge 


Content of most H.Sc.courses 


Role 1n 
which skills are relevant 




exist- 
ent 


non ex- 
istent 


provision, 
if non-«x- 
istent 


edu- 
cation 


adiiiin- 
istra- 
tion 


re- 
search 


farm- 
man' 

aqement 


1, Agricultural sector 
analysis 

•identification of 
^ resourses 
•oresent perfonnance 
of production systems 


production theory 
analysis 


/ 

f 






1 


/ 


/ 


/ 


present performance of 
market systems 


market analysis 


/ 






1 


/ 


/ 


/ 


-pntential future per- 
formance of produc- 
tion systems and 
market systems 


production and 
market theory 
projections and 
forecasting 


/ 

/ 






1 

I 


/ 
/ 


/ 
/ 


? 
? 


I, reiolionsnip oetween 
agr. sector and rest 
of the economy 

* 


I'lacro proflucuon 
analysis 

rudimentary input- 
output analysis 


somet' 


mes 


short 
course 


1 


? 


/ 


? 


3. Sources of technical data 


/ 














4. Simulation of inter- 
regional models 


production 
analysis 




/ 






1 
1 


t 


1 


5. Evaluation and ap- , 
praisals 

-judgement criteria 
•social issues 

.:iiiora]_vi'e.lf.are.,..etc.. 


project appraisal 
econ. philosophy 
history of econ. thought 
sociology 






Service 
courses 


1 






1 


6. Communications 


as table i A 




/ 




1 


1 






7, Administrition 


as table ! A 




1 






1 
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Table 11 B.: Relevant Courses to table II A, 





f 

Objectives 


1. Production Theory 
.and Farm Management 


- to identify available resources 

- to appraise present performance 
of the productive system 


2. Market analysis: 
Management 


- to assess present market per- 
formance and futurp nnfpnfiAl 

- to understand the requirements 
in managing new markets 


3. Statistics: re g res- 
sional {for projec- 
tions and forecasting), 
data col 1 ec 1 1 on 


- to identify and gather relevant 
da ta : sampl i ng e tc . 

- to obtain accurate estimates of 
relevant production and market 
concepts 


4. Relevant macro-economic 
models (e.g. input- 
out du t ^ 


- to assess the interrelationship 
between different sectors of 
the cc onomy 


5. Economic philosophy 
History of economic 
thought 


- see table I. B. 


6. Appraisal techniques 


- see table I. B. 


7. Introduction to rura't 
sociology 


- to understand the ethics and inter- 
relationship of the status quo 

- to understand the sociological 
problems created by technical 
change 


8. Communications 


- see table I. B. 


9. Principles of 
administration 
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Table III A.:^ Job Theme Farm Analysis 



Task 


Relevant sk i 1 1 s or ' knowl edge 


1. Production analysis 
- to analyse the tech- 
nical i n t e r r e 1 A 1 1 n Ro 
ships between inputs 
and outputs of farm 
cases " 
" to analyse potential 
perf ormanc e 


- Micro-production theory 

- farm management analysis 
" accumulation (budgetary) 

/• 


- enalysls of present 
markets 

- forecasting fjture 
markets 


- price Information and 
market management 


3, Obtaining relevant In- 
formation (technical) 


- survey techniques and simula- 
tion of model farms 


4. Communications 

- to farmers {extension 

advice) 

to "m i h i S t ry ; prod u c - 
tion performance of 
farm sets 




5, Frinciples of administration 


Table III B.: Relevant Courses to table III A. 


Relevant Courses 


» 

-Ob j GC ti ves 


1. Production Theory and 
farm managenent 


see table I. B. and II. B. 


2. Market analysis 


see table I. B. 


3. Communications 


see table I . B. 


4. Administr^jtion 
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Table IV A.; Job Theme; Institution Management 

(Financial Organisations and Co-operatives) 

Task' 

^ Relevant skills or knowledge 



i.. rindntiai accounting 


- accounts and record keeping 


2. Project design appraisal 


- development of choice criteria 

- economic philosophy 


3. Acceptance/rejections 
- decision making 


• farm analysis 

- project appraisal 

- decision theory 


4. Source of technical data 




5. I'*anagenent supervision 
^n«. advice 




^. Sociology of o)- operative 
organisation 




7. Communications . ^ 




8. Administration principles 




Table IV B.: Relevant courses to table iv' A 


Relevant Courses 


Objectives 


1. Accounts and records 




2. Eccncnic philosophy and 
histcf-y of economic thought 


see table I. B. 


3. Production theory/Farm 
ma na gene .It analysis 


see tables I. B. and II. B. 


4. Projoct identification/ 
developnent/appraisal 


see table I. B. 


5. Rural sociology 


see tab 1 e II. B . 


6. Administration and 
communications ^ 


see table I. B 
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Table V. A.; Job Theme; Commodity Analysis 



Tact 
1 a b ^ 


RplpvAnt ^kil1<; or knowledae 1 


1. Price enalysis 

" supply dnd demand 
forecasting 


- price analysis 

- market analysis 


2. Data collection, analysis 
and f orecasti ng 


- statistics 

- research methods 


3, Assessment of market 
efficiency 


- market organisation ^nd 
management 


4. Communications 


- communications 


5. Administration 


- principles of 
administration 


Table V. 0.: Relevant courses to table 7, A. 


Relev^»nt courses 


Ob jecti ves 


!• Price analysis: 

- theory of supply 

- theory of demand 


see table I . B. 


2, Research methods i n 
sociology 

> 


see tables I . B. and .11. B. 


3, Statistics 


. see tables K B. and II. 6. 


4, Harlcet organisation 
managenent 


1 

see tables I. 8. and II. B. 


5. Communications and 
administration 


see table I. 6. 
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Table VI. A.: Job Theme; Price Pol icy 



Task 


Relevant skills or knowledge 


1« Recordin9 commodity price 
movem'ents 
" world prices 
- internal prices 
• other countries prices 


- economic philosophy of 
government 

- histc^y of economic thought 

- research methoos 
• statistics 


2. Supply and demand analysis 


price theory, supply and 
*; demand analysis " 


3, Analysis of effects of 
price shifts on 
• supply of commodities 
" demand of commodities 


- market organisation 


4. Effect of prices on im- 
ports and exports 


- i nternationa 1 trade 


5. Price in relation to 
balanc^of Npayments/ . 
foreign exchange earning 
capacity et^. 






Table VI. B/: Relevant Courses to table VI. A. 


Relevant Courses 


. Objectives 


1. Research methods and 
statistics 


see tabl es I . B. and i I . B . 


2. Economic pN4osophyj h i s- 
tory of economic thought 


see tabl e I . B. 


3 . P r i c e t h p 0 ry 


see table I. B. 


4. Market organisation 


see tables' I. 3. and II. B. 


5, International trade 
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2.0 Research and fleldwork 



Plenary Session; 



Friday, July 30, 1976 



Chairman: Prof. R. 0. ADEGBOYE 
Objectives; 

C r. - -Dadson outlined the objectives of post-graduate research 
programmes as follows: 

1, to enable the student to Identify research problems 

2* to analyse the problems and 

3. to write a report on the results obtained. 

Choice of research topic and Its content: 

The main task of deciding on a research project rests on the 
students. In choosing a research topic the student receives 
necessary guidance from staff as well as his colleagues. A 
student is normally required to select a research project from 
a list of topics suggested by a government department. 

Dr, Dadson pointed out that It was more appropriate to train 
post-graduates locally. This proves to be cheaper than train- 
ing them abroad and makes research done by students more re- 
levant to the local situation. 

Local training encourages students to collect primary data 
thac may contribute to the solution of local problems. It 
also makes the students more aware of local problems and adds 
to tjhe stock of available information on the local situation. 

With reference to agricultural economics research at 8unda 
College of Agriculture at the University of Malawi , Prof > 
Green pointed out that: 

1. there is a need for post-graduate research personnel, 

2. university research programmes in general differ In quality 
from government rese'a^rch programmes, 

^. In comparison to gjvjrnment research programmes the univer- 
sity research programmes are relatively new. 
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4, relationships between University and government personnel are, 
on the wno'et improving , and 

5. research at Bunda College is nourished from the following 
sources: expatriate staff (also from interchange of. staff 
between Bunda College and the University College of Wales), 
University of Malawi research fellowships and, to some degree, 
from undergraduate degree projects. 

Speaking on the post-graduate research programme in agricultural 
economics at the University of Ibadan, Prof. Anthonio pointed 
out that: 

1. the Department of Agricultural Economics has embarked upon 
and carried out comprehensive research programmes, 

2. at the initial stages, theses programmes were financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and 

3. for some time now, the Government of Nigeria has given specific 
research funds to finance post-graduate projects. 

Prof. Thimm made at first three general points: 

1, Research aspects of post-graduate training programmes are 
important and must be taken seriously. 

2, Po;t-graduate research programmes can contribute consider- 
ably~to the knowlTcl'ge about local agrlcurttnr¥r^ecblio"tnrcs 
problems. 

3, The duration of a, post-graduate research project is an im- 
portant aspect of the total training exercise. 

Prof. Thimm then pointed out a number of problem areas with 
respect to post-graduate research programmes: * 
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a) Students usually find it hard to submit their thesis within 
the allowed time Lim1t< But a graduate student must be able 
to write a thesis in a given time period, 

b) the selection of research topics should be based on the 



student's as well 



as society's interests. 



c) Supervision of many students research projects is an intrac- 
table problem. This could be eased by replacing individual 
supervision by: 

- super.visiort^ of groups of students writing on the same 
subjects, but with regional di f ferentation 

4 

- supervision of groups of students writing on different 
subjects, but located in the same geographical area. 

d) Post-gVaduate research programmes need to receive sufficient 
funds to carry out the field work. 

e) While a post-graduate research thesis must be of comparable 
academic standards, the research work must also be relevant 
to the development problems of the country concerned. 

Discussion; 

Participants were more uryninijDUS oh the need for post-graduate 
research programmes than on training objectives and content. 
Some participants, however .^expressed views against the tradl- 
-tj2TOj;-rrVe-(rf^gs^irrch~eTg"^ 
cumulate knowledge for its own sake. 

Prof. D,G. Belshaw gave a number of suggestions with respect 
to a new look at the role of research: 

1. Research should be used for training in operatio:ial areas. 
The length of research training will depend on the skills- 
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2. In planning post-graduate research programmes, social productivity of 
research needs to be taken into account. Research should be relevant to 
the problems and needs of society. This calls for multidisciplinary 
research. 

3. There is a need for local centres to plan research activities. 

4. There is a need to move away from the traditional criteria of assessing 
r research performance. A new approach may include for academic assessment 

also: 

*- confidential reports 

- lengthy memos on ag economic subjects 

- contribution of published articles to the solution of social problems. 

Prof. Joj^gave the following distinction between a research exercise and a 
, study: A research exercise is a routine activity carried out for the; sake 
of familiarising the student with certain procedural aspects of research. 
A research study is a scientific exploration into some problem with a 
view to analysing and/or solving it, — 

To introduce the problem solving attitude in research it has been suggested 
to relate research closely to national development plans. 

Arrangeme^jj^ with credit institutions or ministries may be made so that 
students may db research and be productive at the same time. These con- 
tacts may let them move into a job also. 

There may be a probler in the way of presenting the research results, 
which differs between a thesis and a^iadministrative report. A problem in 
multidisciplinary research is thit one has to rely on other faculties. 

Multidisciplinary study should not be stressed too much: in order to be 
a useful member in a multidisciplinary team, one must be strong in one*s 
own discTprine. So, again, training of students should provide an attitTide 
favorable to multidisciplinary work. 

A good research outline is a pre-requisite for a thesis. Data collected by 
the students should be stored, otherwise they will be lost. Getting primary 
data is often an expensive affair. Therefore, students should as much as 
possible be plugged into a data collection effort of the soverrment, "* 
which may be of mutual interest. 
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2.1 Research and publications; 

Post«grad u^ te students research at the University of Na i robi /Kenya 



The research programme of the Department eVolved in three 
phases according to t,he capacities available. In the beginnlngt 
the commitments of the Department did not leave enough time to 
start any major programme at all. The research was limited to 
studies of individual staff members, e.g. in the field of horti- 
cultural incrketing and rural development. 

With the registration of the first M.Sc. students (by thesis 
only) a more concentrated effort could be started. Three topics 
found special interest: 

1. Employment problems ' 

2. Co-operative development . » ^ 

3. Farm input efficiency. 

Additional individual studies are indicated in the list of post 
graduate students registered in the Department. 

With the introduction of taught M.Sc. courses since 1973. the 
third phase was started. The increased number of M.Sc. students 
and specialized staff allow to concentrate on research projects 
in three major disciplines: 

1 . Farm Management 

2. Agricultural Marketing 

3. Agricultural Development Economics. 

The. Department tries to combine in these fields individual 
choices of students and staff to take ao i nteresti ng research 
projiiCt with the need to cover certain commodities or geo- 

"-grrphi-CB-^V-rrea r-f ir^detri^l-^o r-ff-ifs-ef trh~a^ H 

economy or of a particular agricultural development sector. 
In such a way it is hoped that the Department will be able to 
contribute systematically to the research efforts in the field 
of social and economic sciences for East Africa's agriculture. 

Departmental Economi c. S tudi es (C S 9) 

1. Kari i thi , A.N. : Small Scale Irrigation Schemes ;> .olo 
District, Kenya. July 1972 
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2. Maslnde, S. ; Evaluation of Farm Purchase Socfetles In Rift 
Valley, Kenya. January. 1973 

^. Errington. A.; Unemployment and the Kenyan Sisal Industry. 
May 1974 

4. Bunyasi , J. ; Labour in the Kenya Coffee Industry. May 1974 

5. Owour , G. ; A Case Study on Successful entrepreheurshi p in 
South Nyanza. July 1971 

6. Huthee, A.M. : Agricultural Marketi.ng Training in Kenya. 
December 1973. 

Extension W.Sc. Research Topics, 1973-75 

The topics dealt with in the 1973-75 programme were as follows:- 

1. Dazirake, L.; Factors Affecting the Extension Work done by 
Mwanamugimu Unit near Kampala, Uganda 

2. Chitere, P. A. : Introduction of Grade Dairy Animals in 
Kakamega District: Effectiveness of Agricultural Extension 

3. Kayondo, B.D.: The Effect of DFI Courses on Improved Farming 
Practices and Innovations 

^' Kibagomago ye, K.W.: The Role of Extension Services in the 
Introduction of Cocoa in Kyagwe District, Uganda 

5. Nyombi, G.B.R.: Establishment and Growth of the Smallholder 
Tea Industry in Bukoba District - West Lake Region - Tanzania 

First M.Sc. CoOrse in Agricultural Marketing. 1974-76 

This programme started in June, 1974 consisti ng of one year's 
course work and one year devoted to a research project. Some 14 
students, from Ethiopia, Uganda. Kenya and Tanzania, success- 
fully completed their course work. Their research projects, 
listed below, are due to be completed in the second half of 1976. 

1. Ireri , E.K. : Structure, conduct and performance of Kutus 
local m^.i'ze market^ Kirinyaga District. Kenya 

Kariungi , F>T. : Structure, conduct and performance of Kitui 
local maize market, Kenya 
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3. Argaw Kebede; Marketing of grain in the Ada District, 
Ethiopia 

4. Ny i t i , Z . A . ; Maize* marketing in Tanga Region, Tanzania 

5. Mbogoh, S.G.; The economics of production and marketing 
of potatoes in Meru District, Kenya 

9 .......... . . '.' . 

6. Marltim L.H.K. ; Analysis of proddca flow to Wakulima 
Wholesale Market, Nairobi 

7. Byaruhanga , J .K. ; The performance of the Horticultural 
Co-operative Union Limited (HCU), Kenya 

8. Hillen, B. ; Procurement problems of the passion fruit 
industry in Kenya , ^ 

9. Kivunja , CD, : The economics of cattle and beef marketing 
. ^ in Kenya 

10» Ngumi, P.D.; Pricing efficiency and seasonal supply pattern 
for slaughter cattle in Kenya 

11. Mbatha, J.K.; Procurement problems of the pig processing 
industry 'In Kenya 

12. Akello-'Ogutu, A.C.; The economics of poultry and egg 
marketing in. Nairobi , 

-13. Berhe T. Berham; The retail system for meat in Nairobi 

14. Onchere, S.R.r Structure and perf orriance of agricultural 
product and factor markets in the Northern Division of 
Machakos District, Kenya. 

Staffand graduate students research at the University of 

rbada-g-i-^tdg-eiLi^ (n 5; ft ) L^^^ ^ . 

To run successfuyy a post-graduate prograrrane, the research frame- 
work must be broadly based. The department has operated many re- 
search projects 'which can be grouped under four main heads. These 
are (i) individual staff projects, (ii) group projec ts , ( i i i ) 
graduate student projects and (iv) public service projects. 

With respect to individual interests, the members .of staff of 
the department have carried on active research projects directed 



^towards Important economic and social problems affecting agri- 
cultural development, most especially in their fields of spe- 

:cialisation within agricultural economics discipline. These pro- 
jects have usually been on ad-hoc basis and on individual scout- 
ing for finance from Foundations and/or the University Research 
Fund. Usually the research projects are not designed with the 

■?inclusidn oY additive'H.^ projects whS^cr can be aggregated 
later, since they are seriously constrained by inadequate funding. 
However, It has been possible to put one or two post-graduate 

^students on staff research projects which had some fairly sub- 
stantial funding. The results of individual research projects 
are usually published as journal articles. Existing or recently 
completed research projects are: 



(i) Olayide. S.O. 
(ii) Olayide, S.o". 
(HI) Olayfde. S.O, 



(1v) Olayide, S.O. 
& 

Idachaba, 
(v) Olayide, 

Ogunfowora, 0. 

(vi) Olayide, S.O; 
& 

01 ay em i, J.K. 

(vii) Olayide, S.O 
Ogunfowora, 0. 
Essang, S.M. 

: . & 

idachaba, F.S. 

^CVrrn--(rra7TdF,"^sro7 



F.S. 
S.O. 



(ix) 

. (X) 

(xi) 



Miller, -L.F. 
Miller, L.F. 
Miiler, L.F. 



Nigeria's Foreign Trade and Commodity 
Development. 

Economics of Livestock Production in 
'Southern Nigeria. 

Farm Enterprises Selection and Combination 
in Guinea Savannah • of Nigeria * _ 

Processing and Storage of Agricultural 
Produce ^"n Nigeria. 

Least Cost Feeds for Livestock Pro- , 
duction. 



West African Trade and Primary Pro- 
duction. 



Rural Integrated Development an'', ^ood 
Production in Nigeria. 

"Ag ricu iTuFaT^PFIl cy For PeasanF'Farmers 
in Nigeria. - 

Indigenous Credit and Savings Societies 
Serving Farmers, 1974 - 1977. 

Co-operatives as Suppliers of Production 
Credit for Small Farmers, 197.4-77 . 

Administrative, Institutional and Infra- 
structural Constraints on Adoption of 
Recommended Practices In Maize and Rice 
Production, Western and Kwara States. 



lot 
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(xil) Anthorlo, Q,B,0, 
(xiii) Anthonio, Q.B.O. 
(xiv) Adegboye, R,0, 
(xv) Adegboye, R.O. 
(xvl) Aisgboye, R.O, 
.(xvli) Oni. S,A, 



(xvlli) Oni. 5, A, & 
Akinwuml, J. A. 



(xvix) Essang. S.M, 

(xx) Essang» S.M. 

(xx^) Essang, 5,M. 

(xxli) Idachaba, F.S. 

(xxiii) Idachaba, F.S. 

(xiv) Idachabu, F.S., 
Ogunfowora, 0. & 
Essang, S.K. 

(xxv) Weidemann, W.C. 

(xxvl) Akinwumi, J. A. 

(nxvii) Akinwumi, J, A. & 
Oni, S.A, 



^C)U(TfTTr"A^»^i^n"*'!iJ^lT~^A^ 
(xxix) Akinwumi, J, A. 

(xxx) Akinwumi, J. A. 
(xxxl) Adeyokunnu, T.O. 



Tobacco Economics Survey In the 
Western State. 

Supply and Price Fluctuation iFor 
Food-Stuff In Ibadan. 

Cocoa Rehabilitation and Replanting 
in the West (Socio-Economic Study). 

Compulsory Acquisition of Land and 
the Subsequent Compensation Problems, 

Effects of Irrigation Practices on 
Land Tenure , 

The Economics of Cocoa Processing 
in Nigeria: A Case Study of an 
Agro- Indus trial Project. 

Economics of Integrated Rice Pro- 
duction in North-Western State of 
Nigeria. 

Investment Pattern of Licensed 
Buying Agents. 

The Role of the Non-Farm Rural 
Sector In Employment Generation, 

Problems of Technology Choice in 
Agricultural Development. 
Uncertainty and Diversification in^ 
African International Trade, 
Studies In Economics Structure and 
Public Revenue Instability. 

Integrated Rural DevelopRtent In 
Kwara State. 

Private Economic Benefits of 
Migration in the U.S. 
The Potentials for Dairy Develop- 
ment in Nigeria. 

Economics of Agribusiness Enter- 
prises In Nigeria, 
-B-a-rrfers~tc>~thfr-&r^ov^th-Oev.elapiiLeii-t — 
of Co-operative in Nigeria. 
The Cost of Capital: An Investiga- 
tion of What Investment Funds Cost 
Business Enterprises, 
Development of Farm Accounting 
Manuals for Teaching. 
Consumption and Expenditure Analysis 
for Eggs in Western Nigeria, 
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Second, group research projects have had considerable measure 
of success -ioht from the beginning of the Miller administration. 
These projects are large long duration programmes financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation and other interested bodies. They 



are I 



i. Rural Development Research Project in the Guinea Savannah 
- R.F. Project. 

<i. Extended Badeku Rural Development and Research - 
R.F. Project. 

iii. Rural Employment' Research - MSU/USAID Project, 
iv. Agro-industry Research - R.F. Project. 

These relevant research projects have been planned with the 
objective of incorporating post-graduate projects in order to 
produce a fairly additive series of individual reports. The 
end-results are useful project reports, journal articles , 
•student dissertations, techni-al reports and other learned 
papers such as Rural Development papers and Extension Develop- 
ment Digest. 

Third, student research projects>ha\ - had a very chequered 
history. Each student is the alpha and omega of his project 
and no efforts are made to pres-^nt an additive framework. In 
view of the fact that the field is the laboratory of agri- 
cultural economics, this has been a very expensive exercise, 
especially when field enumerators are involv^.^ and secondary 
sources are hard to come by. This is a major limitation of the 
post-graduate, programme. As of new, M.Sc. dissertation re- 
"^:?arcr~w in "TosT~b'?tween S^STOOOTo'T 6 ,50 0 whilst "doc to^fFl ~ 
research will cost between H 10,000 - k 15,000. This raises a 
fundamental isswe of getting a .large project that will cost 
about N 40,000 into which can be slotted about 10 Ph.O. can- 
didates effectively, thereby considerably cutting down ex- 
p%nses to about H 4,000 per candidate. This scheme commends 
•♦r.self in view of its cheapness, add i t i veness , efficiency of 
inplementation and administrative tidiness. Under such a 
•/cheme, the end-results will be reports, dissertations/theses, 
journal articles* and monographs/textbooks. 

ids , 



Fourth, public service projects have co.e at the request of 
governnent and other interests. The department has had .any 
Of these in the last six years. Typical examples are: 
1 Food Marketing ResearcK in Western- and Hl.dNestern States 
- Intergovernmental Project already conpletad ^y Dr. . 
Q.B.O. Anthonlo. 
2.- F.lue-cured Tobacco Research - N.T.O Project completed 

by Dr. Q.B.O. Anthonlo, 
3 Feasibility Studies of Rice Production in North-Western 

State - Government Project completed by Dr. S. A. Oni. 
'4 Feasibility Studies of Rice Industry In Kwara .State - 
eovernncnt Project completed by Or. O.K. OUyenl. 

5. Mechanisation Project - Federal' Government Project of 
which Dr. S.A. Oni was the project leader. 

6. Livestock Feed Project - Federal Government ^Study of 

which Dr. 0. Ogunfowora was the project leader. 

7. Fertilizer Project - Federal Government Study of which 
Dr. A.O. Falusi was the project leader. 

8 National Food Balance Sheet - Federal Government Project 
completed by Professor S.O. Olayide and his colleagues. 

9. Perspective Plan Document - Federal Government Project 
completed by Professor S.O. Olayide. 

10. Agriculture Sector of 3rd National Plan Federal GoVern- 
m of which Professor S.O. Olayide was the 

project leader. 

-/fgn-cu-nure-See-tar-Wi^dy-at-Lito as_S,ta_ te of which Professor 
S.O. Olayide was the project leader. 
12. Agriculture-Sector of Lagos State brd National ^lan - 

• Government 'Project completed by Professor S.O. Olayide 
' r and Professor S.K.T. Williams. 

Many other projects of this nature are In the pipeline and it 
is not proper to mention them at this stage. The results of 
these proiects are published In reponts. monojraphs and some- 
times journal articles on certain technical aspects of the 
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VII- Administrative aspects of training programmes 
1.0 Administration and regulations 

Plenary Session; Thursday, July 29> 1976 

Chairperson: Mrs. ROSE WARUHIU 
1. Speaker: Mr. G. S. NGOMBO 

The Registrar's Department of the University of Nairobi has an 
Academic Division which Is divided Into two sections; namely: 

(a) the Undergraduate Department and .^^ . 

(b) the Postgraduate and Research Department, 

This Division ts headed by a Deputy Registrar, assisted by two 
Senior Assistant Registrars. 

The Post-graduate and Research Department consists of two 
seperate sections: Postgradiiati and Research. The duties that 
fall under the Postgraduate Section are as follows:- 

1) To review the University's r »qui rer-nts and procedures for 
registration to higher degrees and to advise the Adminlstr? 
lion tliereori, 

ii> To process, through the appropriate committees, all ap- 
plications for registration for higher degrees and post- 
graduate diplomas and certificates. 

Hi) To-maintain records and statistics on postgraduate studen .s 
and programmes. 

Iv) To liaise with s^ ^^r_^Ll^Qxs^\J^^^ 

graduate students under constant review and to process 
postgraduate examinations. 

The activities of the Research Section i{,isu\i jlso be outlined 
here since the Post-graduate and Research Dt;:urtment is meant to 
co-ordinate the activities of Postgradual- Students a..d Academic 
Staff members. The duties that fall unv.er this section are as 
follows:- 
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i) To receive all applications for university (including Uni- 
versity aSm-nlstered) research funds and to evaluate the 
proposed research projects and advise the Administration «nd 
the University Research Committee thereon. 

11) To receive and review regular progress reports on projects 

and to report to the Research Committee. 
iH) To kep.f up-to-date records of all on-going University re- 
search projects. 

iv) To co-ordinate the distribution of Research Papers. 

Processing Applications; 

After a programme is approved, it is sent for advertisement in 
the local, presf. All Interested candidates apply formally for 
application forms and further contact the department of interest 
to seek q'ijlification before completing the forns. Honors degrees 
have first preference due to the fact that the Government usually 
offers 50 scholarships. This method helps in the screening pro- 
cess . 

Study Duration , 
Full timn registered students for the M.Sc. degree are given up 
to 3 years (and 5 yci^s for part-time students). Ph.D. candidates 
have a range of 3 to 4 years under the full tine arrangement and 
longer If part-time. 

Examination Method 

Examiners (Internal and external) are selected by the Raculty 
committee and not by the Registrar. The Internal Examiners will 
receive the candidate's thesis for evaluation and forward their 
findings to the External Examiner who, in turn, will prepare « 
consolidated report for submission to the Vice-Chancellor. Oral 
examinations are required for the Ph.D. though soma faculties 
(e.g. veterinary medioine) require orals for the master's degree 

Financial Aspect 

.Postgraduate students' (on.a fjiU time basis) receive a stipend 
of Shi. 30,000/- per yearj this aiiount excludes all fees but 
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Includes the cost of typing the thesis, board, etc. Total cost 
for fees ranges from Shs. 7,000/- to 10,000/- giving a grand 
total cost of Shs. 37,000/- to 40,000/- for the first year and 
33,900/- for the second year, 

Ph.O, candidates* costs are less In that the first year Is 
Shs. 34,000/-, 33,500/- In the second year and 34,300/- In the 
third year,. 

Scholarship sources 

Ministries of the Kenya Government and OAAO, SIOA, NORAO, etc. 
provide financial support for postgraduate studies. 

Awarding Scholarships 

Students with upper class degree awards, for example Olvlslon I, 
have first preference for scholarship consideration. 

The Oeins' Committee awards scholarships by reviewing each can- 
didate's application and then prepares a list from which the 
Registrar Issues letters to successful applicants. The terms of 
the University i^tholar$h1p5 are explained, for example stipends 
are tax free, no board for postgraduates, and In case a candl- 
'date w1thd»^ci/»s on his own, he will refund the university, 

1', Speaker; Or, H, J, NIESEL 

^Or. niesel, representing the German Academic Exchange Service (OAAO) 
as one of the donor agenclesi raised a number of questions with 
regard to a possible speeding up and streamlining of administrative 
procedures In the cooperation between universities and donors, 

1 , Timing; 

a) How can aunlverfilty speed up its planning machineryi so 
that IB months in advance Us requests for staff and scholar- 
ships can be brought forward ? 

b) Can by that early date bo made available 

a course programrne approved by the Senate 7 
a reliable staff/supervisor list 7 

c) How can the time gap between'acceptance of students to a post- 
graduate course by the Higher Degrees .Commi ttee and the arrival 
of the complete file of ea;h student et an agency's Head Office \ 
be narrowed 7 A A j\ ^ I 
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2, Regional Centres: 

a) What criteria should be used In defining regional centres 7 

b) Which role Is AFAA prepared to play In defining them 7 

c) Under which conditions will It be possible to accept and 
supervise students from other African countries 7 

d) How can an exchange of African professors be handled within, 
a region 7 

3, Foreign Students: 

a) Is It feasible to supervise foreign (African) students in a 
certain department 7 

b) Is It more useful to have the research/f leldwork carried out 
in the host country or in the home country 7 

c) How can supervision be secured In the home country 7 

d) Will the host university give preference to foreign students 
in the housing question 7 



e) HOH shall the stipend be allocated during f ield/researchwork 
in the home country 7 

, ^» Finance; 

a) Can the university clearly state the amount of money re- 
quired for a postgraduate training 7 

b) Will the university accept the responsibility of paying the 
students excess money for those months they have been prolorga ;ed 
for submission of thesis 7 ' 

S> Administrative Cooperationi ^ 

a) , Is the university prepared to start discussions with donir 
agencies on an administrative agreement, in order to minimise 
administrative work for both sides 7 

b) Which should be the minimum of papers required to^be sub« 
mitted when requesting agencies' help for scholarships or 



staff aid 7 




6, Cooperation between Universities and Donors; 

Will the university be prepared to Invite all potential donors 
to discuss Its development plans and to share the requests by 
setting up consortia ? 

Discussion 

The following are comments on administrative aspects of post- 
graduate training In agricultural economics emerging from the 
discussion. 

A. Application and admission 

(a) Application forms could be sold to cover some of the ad- 
ministrative cose;, 

(b) Regulations, procedures, acknowledgements, etCt Should 
be widely publicised to reduce students* frustration, 

(c) The procedures .for'-admisslon of students to post-graduate 
training programmes seem to be too cumbersome in many 
cases, even to the extent that problems arise in trying 
to Induce students to come to a post-graduate training. 
The policies differ between countries, 

(d) The academic staff Is often heavily charged with adminis- 
trative functions, for which they are not even competent. 
The opportunity costs of the professor's time should well 
be taken into account. The prerogative to decide whether a 
student will be admitted should be left to the Faculty, 
not to the administrators. 

B, Course work and research work 

(a) Postgraduate students should participate In seminars on re 
lated projects before undertaking their own research acti- 
vities. This method has proven to be helpful In preparing 
student^to undertake research and In presenting their 
findings, 

(b) Research topics should be related to on-going projects of 
governments, banks, etc., and university Staff should be 
involved in the co-ordination process. 
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(c) Students should not be given the liberty to by«pass their 
advisor, they should jeek advi ce' from- others only with the 
approval of their supervisors because the major function 
of a supervisor is to guide students in the interpretation 
of concepts in their related areas of special izati on. 

Thesis 

(a) Each thesis must carry the supervisors' signatures before 
it is* forwarded to the Faculty Committee (headed by the 
Dean) where errors are checked. It is then forwarded to 
the Faculty Board. 

(b) External examiners should write their reports for 
submission Independently. 

(c) Due to limited funds, Universities can develop long term • 
loan schemes to assist students where necessary in getting 
their thesis completed. 

(d) In order to reduce the high cost of typing, a thesis should 
be submitted in parts (in chapters) to the main advisor. 
After corrections are made, it should be passed on to the 
committee members. Only when the whole thesis is satis** 
fac^o.Mly completed should the go-ahead be given for final 
typing. 

Foreign students • 

(a) Sponsored foreign students are faced with problems of housing, 
language, etc. The housing problem can be solved in one 

of* three ways 

- foreign students could be given preference to local 
students accommodation, 

- the administration could contact near-by land-lords whose 
rates are at a par with those of the university and re- 
commend such landlords to students or 

- the University could invest in student/staff housing. 

(b) To surmount language 'problems , foreign students should be 
given 

- recommended readings and 

- recorded lectures. ^ 4 H 



.' .2.0 Sponsoring and financing 
.il Plenary Session: 
'Chairman; Or. E. OEGANUS 



• Friday, July 30, 1976 



. ' 2.1 \ Aspects of sponsoring post-graduate programmes; 

priorities, policie s. Instruments, expectations, constraints 

\ .,. ■ 

The^ session addressed Itself to the topic "Aspects of Sponsoring 
Postgraduate Programmes; priorities, policies, Instruments, ex- 
pectations an^ conscraints". Ouring this sess io-n, -the representa- 
tives of various donor agencies and other agencies that facilitate 
I the establishment and operation of postgraduate programmes, were 
given the opportunity to speak on behalf of their agencies' poll- 
] cies and programmes .-The organisations that were represented 
•were: The Association of African Universities (AAU), The As-, 
sociation of Faculties of Agriculture in Africa (AFAA), The 
Rockefeller Foundation, The Ford Foundation, The German Agency' 
for Technical Cooperation (GTZ), Oeutscher Akademischer Aus- 
tauschdienst (German Academic Exchange Service, OAAO), The 
Netherlands Universities Foundation for Internation Co-operation 
- .(NUFFIC), The? Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
-Cvsrseas (lUC)'and The; Association for the Advancement- of Agri-^'- 
'cultural Sciences in Africa (AAASA). Of course it was noted 
that none of these organisations exist solely to promote the 
d,evelopment of postgraduate programmes in agricultural economics. 
Whatever benefits agricultural economics derives from their 
programmes is only a part of their general objectives. 

: The AAU (cf. WP 19) 

Among the objectives of the AAU those relating particularly to 
post-graduate training programmes are 

(1) to collect, classify and disseminate information on higher 
education and research particularly in Africa, 

(11) to promote co-operation among African institutions in 
curr;1culum devel opmen t^ and in the determination of 
equivalences of degrees. 



(111) to encourage Increasedcontact between Its members and the 
International academic world, and 

(1v) to organize, encourage and support seminars and conferences 
b2«;ween African University teachers, administrators, and 
others dealing with problems of higher education In Africa, 

AFAA (cf. WP 20) 

The objectives of AFAA are similar to those of AAU with the Im- 
portant difference thdt AFAA Is specifically cor.'-erned with the 
development of Agriculture In Africa, through fostering agricul- 
tural education and research. It should be noted that AFAA 
neither concentrates cn nor Initiates postgraduate programmes. 
It only fosters these programmes. The organisation has working 
relations with the FAO, UNESCO and other similar bodies. 

. ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION (cf. WP 6) 

The Rockefeller Foundation's Interest .in Agricultural Economics 
is within the broader context of the Foundation's support for 
higher education. In order to make the most effective use of 
limited resources for higher education* the foundation has sought 
to concentrate on the development of regional cenlresi to serve 
the nation and regions in which they were located. Thus at both 
Ibadan and East African Universities,'"support has been con- 
centrated in the areas of Agriculture, Social Sciences and Medi- 
cal Sciences, with agricultural economics benefiting for support 
under the first two categories. The types of support offered are 
staff development, visiting faculty and research and teaching 
activities. 

FORD FOUNDATION (cf. WP 17) '\ 

The aims and aspirations of the Ford Foundation are similar tc. 
those of the Rockefeller Foundation. The Foundation assistsin 
the development of agricultural economics in the West and Central 
African Regions in the following ways: . 

1. Strengthening of postgraduate programmes at selected univer- 
sities within the .region through staff development fellow- 

Ships. 
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2. Provision of fellowships for postgraduate training at the 
M.Sc. and Ph.D. le.yels both In the region and overseas. 

3. Support for research at national and Internationa? agri- 
cultural research centres, and 

4. Provision of advisors and consultants to assist directly 
national agricultural planning efforts. 



DAAD (cf. WP 9) 

DAAD Is concerned with the promotion of International academic 
and university relations. Its principal aim in the African con- 
tlnent is to assist and co-operate In staff development in iTnl- 
versitles and In the 1n:plementation of research work* It i$ '.w 
portant to note in this context that over the last six years., 
the Department of Agricultural Economics at the University of 
Nairobi has been assisted by DAAD through the services of six 
German scientists to define and implement M.Sc. programmes as 
well as through scholarships to a large number of post-graduate 
students. 

GTZ (cf. WP 16) 

GTZ provides - Jnter alia - support for scientific institutions, 
namely universities, research stations and scientific service 
stations overseas. The areas of primary concern are agriculture 
and forestry, engineering, economic and social affairs and Infra- 
structural development. In all respects, GTZ operates like the 
other donor agencies mentioned above by the provision of staff 
on long term and short term assignments, provision of scientific 
and laboratory equipment. Including books and other training aids, 
and the provision of capital for the construction of building 
facilities for teaching and research. 

NUFFIC (cf. WP 12) 

NUFFIC Is a coordinating organisation In Holland for all Univer- 
sity programmes In developing countries. NUFFIC like the other 
bodies mentioned earlier tries to apply the concept of concentration 
rather than spread l.ts resources thinly. In Africa, its target 
countries are Kenya, Tanzania, Ethiopia and Sudan. NUFFIC's 
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emphasis Is on the mobilization of local potential and enhancing competence 
In the technical agricultural sciences, f ' 

njC (cf . WP 4) 

The main function of lUC is to encourage co-operation between uni- 

versities in Britain and those .in a number of countries in Africa and else-, 
where and to assist generally in the development of higher education in 
those countries. The five major aspects of the lUC's work Include links, 
local staff development, staff recruitment, overseas visits, and general 
consultative services. 

In the discussions that followed the introduction of these bodies it was felt 
by some participants that the activities of some of these bodies (particularly 
AAU) were not given' sufficient publicity in many African Universities, The 
Opinion was also expressed that the concentration on regional centres (or 

target areas) could result, in needless rivalry among the donor agencies, 
ItVas even suggested that the AAU might consider convening a meeting of all 
relevant donor-agencies so tbet co-ordination of their activities could be 
' rationalized. 

Concern was expressed about the multiplicity of selection of beneficiaries ^ 
for scholarships, the way in which stipends were paid.and the items of ex- 
penses which are covered by the grants from donor agencies. This multiplicity 
of ways often leads to administrative complications. It was felt that donor 
agencies might meet to streamline such matters. It was suggested that perhaps 
the individual universities benefiting from these facilities should Uke the 
initiative in organising such a meeting among the donors. 
Attention was drawn to the concentration of the efforts of donor agencies in 
English speaking African countries almost to the exclu' n of the French 
speaking countries. It was also pointed out that e*' .asis in the programme 
of the donor agencies should he on rural deve<w^nent, ra^.her than on agri- 
cultural economics. 

The idea was also expressed that recipient universities should get together 
to map out their priority, areas so that these can be presented to the donor 
agencies. This should be preferred to the situation in which the initiative 
= comes from the donor agencies. Finally, the need was mentioned for the donor 
•agencies to effectively coqibine staff development with the provision of re- 
search facilities (including finance)* 



Saturday, July 24, 1976. 



1. Speaker; Prof. A. WEBER (University of Nairobi) 



Any genuine.attempt to estimate the total training costs of 
localizing the teaching staff In a Department of Agricultural 
Economics will be faced with many methocol ogi cal approaches , 
Some Universities have developed comprehensive mathematical 
models to estimate future staff requirements, others use simple 
calculation methods. If we want to use a more simple one we may 
recur on established Gstimation procedures in the Faculty of 
Agriculture of the University of Nairobi. 

The estimation of future staff requirements as depending varlabl 
is derived linearly from the planned number of students Intake, 
the number of Introduced degree courses.,^ the implicit super- 
visory work and the assumed teaching load (FTSE)^ As soon as 
these Independent variables In the elapse of time take different 
values (new degree courses are Introduced or established courses 
i»re dropped) changes In staff requirements will occur. However, 
to keep the planning exercise for our discussion simple, staff 
requirements summarized In table Al (see p. 110) are assumed as 
true estimates of the future staff requirement In a Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics. The estimation methodology used 



The underlying and very res.tr1ctive assumption for these calculations were: 

a) a full time student equivalent (FTSE) Is equal to 800 contact hours per 
year. 

b) the amount of supervisory work of all members of staff for post-graduate 
work Is estimated at a minimum of 200 contact hours. According to our 
present experience 250 hours would be a better estimation. 

c) all positions established are always filled, there are no vacancies and 
no study leave, no extended home leave and no sick leave is granted or 
occurrs. No staff member Is engaged In consultancy work or In time- 
consuming research work and each^ staff member devotes his time to the 
overwhelming part exclusively for teaching and supervisory work. 



Plenary Sessiof.! 
Chairman: Mr. M.K. GATERE 
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f in this table h«s. however, one big deficiency, because 

It is a naive calculation without economic considerations. It 
r^do^s not relate staff requirements to the pertinent training: : 
jtcosts involved. This aspect is. therefore, neglected by many 
^- planners of post-graduate programmes. 

'■ . ■ 2 

. -It is. one of the most meritorious aspects of the Sozi-Report 

that some light has been thrown on the costs involved in an 

t' overall training programme of staff development. Kost African 

. B. Sc. Programmes In agriculture aim to train for a general agrl- 

': culturallst with e,iiphasis on natural sciences. Higher training 

in agricultural economics for staff development Is 'therefore 

extremely vulnerable In the case of Insufficient financial and 

moral support and Inadequate planning of poit-graduate pro- 
grammes. 

i The Sozi-Report has.' however, the following shortcomings In Its 
cost estimation! 

a) the recruitment basis is too narrowly defined (each selected 
M.Sc'. or Ph.D. candidate becomes automatically a senior 
staff member - there are no drop-ou-.s and no failures I); 

b) the planned expansion of introducing . new degree courses In 
the Faculty of Agriculture has not been-accounted for; 

1 c) the specific time required to train Ph.O. candidates over- 
. seas In Agricultural Economics has been underestimated ; 
d) the constraints In recruiting expatriate staff In due tlmr 
and with the desired qualification have not been made 
explicit. 



2 H K. Sozl. Analysis of Requirements and Resources for Developing the • 
Faculty of Agriculture. University of Nairobi. Nairobi. Kenya 1975- 
(Manuscript). 

3 Sozl has assumed In the case of overseas training f""- Oepartroents 
three years Ph.D. training. It seens according to past experience more 
reasonible to assume four years Ph.D. training, because Ph.D. courses for 
agricultural economists in the U.S.A. put high emphasis on economic 

^ theory and quantitative methods, where our students even at the M.Sc. 

^ level are ndt trained properly due to a poor background In J»themat1cs. 
Other deficiencies in teaching economics at a higher level are due to ine 
time constraint in undergraduate and post-graduate programmes. 



^To-avoid tedious repetition and to make this report partly 

comparable to the results of the Sozi-Report we have adopted 
^rhis well documented cost figures in planning staff development. 
|:Oeviations are indicated. The planning task can be described as 
; ;follows : , 



OBJECTIVE; 



VARIABLES; 



CONSTRAINTS; 



Localization of teaching staff subject to the 
constraints described below 

a) Student intake; . , 

b) Number of courses to be offered; 

c) Teaching and supervisory load for senior 
teaching staff (FTSE); 

d) Percentage of staff members considered as 

conditional of having a Ph.D. degree to train 

M.Sc. students locally (75 X); 

e) Recruitment ratio considered as suitable and 
feasible for selecting B.Sc. and H.Sc. can- 
didates for M.Sc. and Ph.D. training (2 • l 
and 4:1). 

a) Time requirements to broaden and to deepen the 
recruitment basis ; 

^) F<nk,''c-i ng training programmes; ' 

c) Availability of suitable expatriate staff. 

The objective of localization of teaching staff has to take into 
account the changing val^je of the five listed variables (student 
Intake, number of courses, teaching and supervisory load, per- 
centage of Ph.D. holders, recrui tment ratio ) . Further, the impact 
the constraints exercise on moving ahead in the various training 
.programmes of staff development has to be considered. For in- 
stance, the more distinct courses at the graduate and undergraduate 
level have to be introduced, the less finances are available to 
broaden and deepen the H.Sc. Programmes, the further away in time 
U the objective of full localization. I; ./ill be one of the most 
intricate tasks of staff development planners to assess whether 
the objectives, stated variables and constraints are in accordance. 
The earlier the various constraints are coming to the awareness of 
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;: planners the higher Is the probabiMUy that the goal forcjula- 
^-. tion is adjusted to the resources available and a more meaning- 
:t ful staff development policy results. /i 

* To facilitate the planning exercise the value of variables or 
the coefficients to be considered have to be fixed. Variable 
coefficients might be introduced with a more sophisticated 
linear programming approach at a later stage of planning to 
test the sensitivity of a change in the value of single vari- 
ables. The coefficients for variables a-c are developed and 
calculated for 16 positions in our Model Department in table 
A 1 (see p. 110). Open and not discussed are still variables 

i) Percentage of staff nieinbers required holding Ph.O, degrees 
and e) recruUnent raHo. 

Ad d) The Ijwer the percentage of staff members without Ph.D. 
degree, the higher is the probability that no advanced H.Sc. 
Programme can be implemented or be continued successfully. Ex- 
periences in many departments show that without high calibre 
staff (or Ph.D. holders) M.Sc. Programmes are subject to col- 
lapse either in teaching or^ in supervisory work. We have as- 
sumed that at least 75 % of the 5taff requirpd should possess 
a Ph.D. degree or 12 academic staff members out of 16 (see 
table A 1 p. 110). 

Ad e) Recruitment ratio. This ratio determines the recruit- 
' ment basis quantitatively. The higher the ratio between can- 
didates selected for M.Sc. training to be considered as 
suitable for further Ph.D. training the broader is the re- 
cruitment basis. It is implied by using this ratio that the 
quality of staff training - ceteris paribus - increases with 
the recruitment basis. 
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;Countr1es with a long tradition In higher training* have nato- 
M.y/.a.) broader recruitment basis . . However, a too narrow re- 
crultment ratio reduces the probabil ity to' select 'the best can- 
didates. Sozi assumes a 1 : 1 recruitment ratio, to be more 
realistic, a 2 : land 4 : 1 recruitment ratio has been applied 
in the following calculations. ■ 

A recru1tme;}t ratio of ? : 1 means thU for 12 candidates con- 
sidered as suitable for future teaching positions 24 candidates 
have to be sent abroad for Ph.D. training and 48 M.Sc. candida- 
tes have to be trained withLn the Department locally. Tables 1 
and 2 indicate the costs Involved. 

Son assumes that every man-year of training has to be matched 
by sne year of expatriate services. The current rate of one 
year's expatriate service is equal to 300.000 Kenya Shillings 
or 36,746.70 US %\ Assuming a 2 : 1 recruitment ratio. 192 
man.-years expatriate service in the Model Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics imply a total cost of KShs. 57.600.000 or 
approximately 7.058,823.53 US ?. In table 3 we have summarized 
the calculations for the 2 : 1 rc'crui tment ratio. Working with 
s 4 : 1 ratio we had simply to double the costs. 

\ ■ 

il^li^ 11^°''^ competition to enfcr a University career and 

h^l "^U^^^r^ a country like West Geraany the figures given by 

/^^fu u"^ ? indicative. Per year and rer senior staff member 

(with habil Utivi) one Ph.D. dissertation was published per year in 
f.<3Mcultural tconomics. The recruitment ratio would be therefore 50 : 1. 
0- to make the recruitment basis equivalent to the Kenyan case. 12 Ph.D 
o^are" in Agricultural Economics had to be awarded every year. See- 
A, Weber and B. Otto, Fachrichtungen in deutschen agrarw.issenschaftl ichen 
Olssertationen und agrardkonomische Forschungsbeitrage westdeutscher Fa- 
kultaten. In: Forschung und Au''i11dung 1m Bereich der Wirtschafts'- und 
Sozialwisserichaften des Landbaues (Schriften der Gesellschaft fUr Wirt- 
-schafts- unci Sozialwissenschaften des Landbaues e.V., Bd. 12). Ed. by 
•H. Albrecht and G. Schmitt. HUnchen. Bern.Wien 1975, pp.36, 38. 

' l'^ expatriate services from countries with a 

Gross National Product (GflP) per Capita more than 5000 US ?. (florth 
American and North and Central European countries), where the topping ud 
of.Kenya gross salaries (4000-6000 Kt » 9.828 - 14,742 US %) by foreign . 
donors is a prerequisite to attract those University teachers. However, 
this topplrj :ip question Of salaries does not arise if the recruitment 
is directed to the Indian subcontinent, where the GNP per capita is lower 
a.io academic personnel seems to be partly abundant. 
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Table 1: Costs of M.Sc. training for 48 and 96 students locally 



Subject 


Years 


... KShs. 




Years needed for each candidate 


2 






46 candidates x 2 years 


96 






Average cost of scholarship 




72,000 


8,845 


(24 rronths S 2500 Kshs. - 60.000 Shs 
Fees for Tuition, Lab.-Reglstra. 
• 12,000 Kshs. ♦ 60,000 - 72,000/-) 








Total costs of local H.Sc. training 
of 48 candidates (recruit. ratio 2:1) 




3,456,000 


424,570 


Total Costs of local H.Sc.t>^ain1ng 
of 48 candidates (recruit. ratio 4:1) 




6,912»000 


849,140 



An exchange rate of 1 US.? » 8.14 Kshs. comparable to the Sozl-Report 
has been adopted. The present exchange rate (20/7/76) is 8.44, which 
reduces the costs of Tocal training and Increases It for foreign 
training respectively. 



Table 2: Costs of Ph.D. training for 24 and 48 students overseas 



Subject 


Years 


KShs. 


US.?*' 


Years needed for each candidate 


4 






24 candidates ^ 4 ypars 


96 






Average cost of scholarship per year 
(this includes passages, maintenance, 
tuition, warm clothing allowance 




97,989 


12,038 


Total costs of Ph.D. training for 








24 candidates, ratio (2:1) 




9,406,975 


1,155,648 


ratio (4:1) 




18,813,950 


2,311,296 



*' 1 us.? « 8.14 KShs. 



see Sozl-Report p» 57 
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Ttble 3; Total Training Costs to substitute 12 Expatriate 
Staff Members with a Ph.D. degree In the Model 
Department of Agricultural Economics 

(Recruitment ratio 2:1) 



Subject 


C 0 s 1 
KShs. 


I s 

US.; 


Training 48 M.Sc. students locally 


3,456,000 


424,570 


Training 24 Ph.D. candidates overseas^ 


g, 406, 975 


. 1,155,648 


Expatriate services before the Depart- 
ment Is Kenyanlzed • ig2 man-years 


57,600,000 


7,058,824 


Total costs 


70,462,975 


8,639,042 



The result that 8.639 Mill. U.S.? are n«tded to replace 12 expatriate Ph.D. 
holders shows clearly the strong commitment the respective University ani 
foreign donors have to make If the above sUted objective should be ap- 
proximated in a concrete planning situation. 

It might be derived from table 3 and frow experience that under the present 
aid policy of foreign donors the three listed categories (H.Sc. training, 
Ph.D. training and topping up salaries for expatriate staff) are not evenly 
covered. The most serious bottleneck seems to occur in Ph.D. training over- 
seas. No donor organization is at present willing or administratively equipped 
to provide the various Departments In Africa with scholarships at large scale 
for Ph.D^ training overseas. 

This overseas Ph.D. training is, however, at present a much cheaper and more 
feasible alternative than tc embark prenaturely on local Ph.D. Programmes 
where most of the staff had to be hired on the international. market. It mioht 
even be doubted whether the international market is capable to meet sudden 
arising demands from African countries, if a massive financial assistance 
programme for post-graduate training in Agricultural Economics could be 
launched inmediately. 

Unfortunatrly, the burdensome task and the high costs In establishing a 
viable and competitive Department of Agricultural Economics is neither well 
known by University and Faculty planners nor att-acts the sheer number of 
graduates - regardless of the quality of graduates - In a Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics sufficient attentjofi on the priority list of Ministries 
of Finances for continued budgetary support of post-graduate pijpgranmes. As 
long** as this Is not the case staff development programmes In Africa will 
continue to grow slowly. ^ t\ a ' 
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Table Al : Academic Staff (jteaching) 'Requirements In the Model 
Department of Agricultural Economics with 16 estab- 
lished positions 



Academic Year and 
Lourses 


Contact 
Hours 
(a) 


Students 
(b) 


RSE 
a X b 


Academic Staff 
required 
(a X b) 
bOo«x 6(3] 


1979/80 










6. Sc. Agric. 


431 


100 


53.88 


8.98 


B.Sc. FST 


54 


20 


1.35 


0.23 


B.Sc. Vet. Hed. 


20 


76 


1.90 


0.32 


B.Sc. Agric. Eng. 


141 


20 


3.53 


0.59 


Oipl. Irrig. 


40 


10 


0.50 


0.08 


B.Sc. Range Kan. 


80 


20 


2.00 


0.33 


1. Undergraduate Teaching 








10.53 


M.Sc. Agric, Econ^' 


1000 


10 


12.50 


4.17 


H.Sc. Agronomy 


40 


13 


0.65 


0.22 


M.Sc. Architecture 


10 


40 


0.50 


0.17 


.H.Sc. Thesis superv. 


200 


10 


2.50 


0.83 


2. Graduate Teaching 




5.39 


1+2 Total Teaching 




15.92 



. ' Under the assumption of 400 hours basic flgricultural Economics and 
600 hours optional courses (Fam Management, Agricultural Marketing, 
Development Economics = 3 x 200 hours). 

1980/81 

The same courses, number of students assumed as In 1979/1980 and the 
academic stdf* required should be read as follows: 



1. Undergraduate Teaching 




10.53 


2. Graduate Teaching 




5.39 


1 + 2 Total Teaching 




15.92 
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2. Speaker: 



Dr. E. HwGILBERT (Ford Foundation) 



The following information on the costs of postgraduate training in agricul- 
tural economics at institutions in Africa and overseas is based upon the 
Ford Foundation's recent experience with a fellowship programme serving the 
West and Central Africa regions. Costs are one of the elements of the equa- 
tion which we (particularly as economists) should consider in weighing the 
merits of various alternative training arrangements. There are obviously 
other elements, notably differences in the time quality and relevance of 
cash alternative. No attempt is made in the present paper to rigorously com- 
pare the costs with the benefits in cash instance, especially in view of the 
diversity of opinion which exists on the relative weights which should be 
given to certain benefits. Such as time required and relevance. The informa- 
tion will hopefully provide the basis for making such assessments. 
Basis of Cashinqs 

The information presented here on costs is admittedly quite incomplete. 
Only the direct, easily identifiable costs are included, namely thos6 con- 
tained in the actual fellowship award. Not included is the subsidy element 
which is borne by most institutions since tuitions do not characteristically 
cover the full cost of training. 

The costs of the fellowships for study overseas contain some administration 
costs, namely the charges levied by Institute of International Education 
(HE.). The administrative costs borne by the Foundation, but not charged 
against the fellowship are omitted. The most. significant excluded factor is 
the cost of the time of the programme officer v/ho is responsible for as- 
si:;ting in identifying and screening fellowship applicants; making arrange- 
ments for the study programme; and monitoring the progress of the awardee. 

The following table summarizes the major elements of alternative post- 
graduate tra;ni.ig programmes, including costs, time required and the nature 
of the programme. The costs are based upon current prices which have changed 
considerably in recent years and are likely to continue to change in the 
future. Foundation fellowships are not restricted to particular countries, 
but for reasons of simplicity and lack of readily available data alternatives 
are continued to our experience in supporting fellowships at the University 
of Ibadan ir. Nigeria and U.'S. institutions. 
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Table I: Costs of Alternative Post-graduate Programmes in 
Agricultural Economics in Nigeria and the U.S. 





NIGER 


I A 


U, S, 




COST US % 



YEARS 


COST US % 


YEARS 


H. Sc, Prograirmes 






• 




No significant research 


5,000 








project 


I 


12,000 


1 


2. Thesis project using exis- 


. . 1 








ting data - no significant 










field research 


10,000 


2 


22,000 


2 


3. Thesis project involving 










_ ,.intra-regional travel and 










field research 


15,000 


2 1/2 


on nnn 




Ph.D. Programmes 










I. B^- gassing M.Sc.grcgramnie 










a. No significant field res. 








i) one year of coursework 


15,000 


3 


- 




ii) two years of course- 










• work* 


27,000 


4 


45,000 


4 ■■ 


b. Field Res. In Africa 










i) one year of coursework 


22,000 


3 1/2 






ii) two years of course- 










work* 


34,000 


4 1/2 


57,000 


5 


2. Post M.Sc. 










a. No significant field res. 








i) no course-work 


10,000 


2 






i1).one year of course- 










work+ ^ -r~ " 


22.000 


, 3 


. 35,000 


.3 


iii) two years of course- 










work 






45,000 


4 


b. Field Research in Africa 










i) no course-work 


17,000 


2 1/2 






ii) one year of course- 










work* 


29,000 


3 .1/2 


47,000 


4 


iii) two years of course- 










work 






57,000 


5 



Assuming one year of Ph.D. level coursework taken at U.S. University 
in case of Nigerian Ph.D. programmes. 
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Comparison of M.Sc. Programmes 

At the M. Sc. programme level training in Africa appears clearly 
advantageous over US training from nearly every perspective. 
The cost is significantly less in each instance. The time re- 
quired is identical. Field research in Africa is obviously a 
feasible possibility in the case of the African M.Sc. programme. 
If it is further assumed that the course work and research at the 
African institution is ^qual in quality to that available in the 
US institution (in terms of mastery of theory and analytical 
techniques) and superior in terms of relevance to African con- 
ditions, training in Africa to the M.Sc. is clearly preferable, 
this perspective is pdrticularly applicable in the case of in- 
stitutions requiring agricultural economists with training up 
to the level of the M.Sc. only. 

Comparisons of Ph.D. Programmes 

The Ph.D. prograwmw are group«d undar two major categories. 

Notably* those which by-pass the M.Sc. programme completely and 
those which follow upon an M.Sc. programme. Under each major 
category a series of options are presented involving varying 
degre'es of coursework and thesis research. Although the shortest 
and least expensive alternative is clearly the straight through Ph.D. 
programme at an African institution, this includes only one 
academic year of course work whereas Ph.D. programmes at US 
jnsti tut ions characteristically involve 2 years of coursework. 
An option allowing forja second year of coursework at a US 
institution for candidates at Nigeria universities has been in- 
cluded under the Nigerian Ph.D. programmes which adds one year 
and an estimated % 12,000 to the cost. The Foundation has not 
yet had sufficient experience with the one additional year of 
coursework in the US option to make an assessment of its the 
feasibility although one Cameroonian fellowship awardee who is 
taking his degree from the University of Ibadan is currently 
following such a plan. This option appears attractive in terms 



Often students coming from developing countries with only first degrees 
may spend three years doing coursework including senior undergraduate 
courses recommended. 
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of timet costs and. quality assuming that a good blending of 
the two components of the coursework can be obtained. 

The options Involving taking the Ph.D. degree from a US In- 
stitution are more expensive In all instances. The gap Is 
especially large when field research In Africa Is Involved 
since those on US. Ph.D. programmes must return to Africa, a 
process which is both expensive and time consuming. The as- 
sumption that an addUional six months time and ? 5000 Is 
required for. those in American Ph.D. programmes undertaking 
field research in Africa may appear high, but is in line with 
our experience. In addition to substaitially higher travel 

costs, additional time is required to (i) make arr(ing§jn§nl§ 

to carry oiit research after Involving affiliation with some 
local institution in Africa; (11) movement of residence from 
the U.S. to Africa and back; and (111) shipment of research 
results (questionnaires, etc.) 

The category under Ph.D. programmes titled "Post M.Sc." il- 
lustrates the difference in time and cost. 

The "Post M.Sc." Ph.D. programmes can be combined with the 
M.Sc. programmes to generate estimates of the time and cost 
of alternatives involving acquisition of both degrees. In com- 
parison with Ph.D. programmes which by-pass the M.Sc, the 
two degree options are generally longer and more expensi've. 
For example an M.Sc. programme in Africa followed by a Ph.D. 
from a U.S. University, can cost between $ 50,000 and last five 
to seven and a half years as compared to % 45,000 and four 
years for a straight through Ph.D. at a U.S. institution, which 
does not invol/e field research In Africa. U.S. institutions 
comnonly require two years of coursework for entering Ph.D. can- 
didates regardless of whether or not an Individual already pos- 
sesses an M.Sc. (except when the M.Sc. degree Is from the same 
institution). This requirement normally applies to holders of 
M.Sc. degrees from U.S. and non-U. S. institutions alike. 

^ 

In terms of time and cost, programmes which by-pass the M.Sc. 
(or at least the M.Sc. thesis) appear preferable to those 
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requiring U. Nevertheless, the Foundation feels that M.Sc, 
training, particularly 1n Africa, is desirable and In the 
West and Central African office fellowships at the M. Sc. 
level are tenable only at institutions within the region. 
This position is justified by considerations of quality and 
relevance as well as cost. Not every student embarking on 
postgraduate studies is going to be suitable for Ph.D. studies 
and many at' the M.Sc. 1 evel may be i?, immediate demand by govern- 
ments and parastatal organizations. From the relatively larger 
number of M.Sc. students that can be trained in the region one 
can chose those with a particular aptitude for Ph.D. studies, - 
thus reducing potential wastage rates from those experienced 
in "straight-through" Ph.D. programmes. (It is also possible 
that selection of Ph.D. candidates from the more apt H.Sc^ 
students will shorten the average length of the Ph.D. pro- 
gramme i tsel f) ".Although the combined M.Sc. + Ph.D. would take 

longer than the "stralght-through" PH.Dm the net effect of 

lower wastage per Ph.D. produced and longer study period might 
result in substantially the .same average cost per Ph.D. In 
terms of quality, one can be reasonably sure that the extra 
work at the M.Sc. level will be professionally useful even if 
it does not earn exemption from some required Ph.D. courses. 
The Foundation has bean exploring ways in which there might be 

.^"^ Vy^^^.^/' ."^^'^"^ between African M.Sc. programmes and 
Ph.D. programmes overseas in the case of post-graduate students- 
following this alternative. Apart from the fact that this fit 
has not been possible even among U.S. -based institutions, which 
seldom give credit for M.Sc. work done outside their own in- 
stitution, it is desirable for African post-graduate programmes 
in agricultural economics to develop their own personalities 
which reflect the national and regional agricul tural development 
priorities . 

In conclusion, information on costs and time required for alter- 
native M.Sc. and'^h.D. programmes have been presented together 
with some observations, on differences in quality and relevance. 
It is left to each incividual-to assign weights to the various 
elements of the equation which will have an important bearing 
on determining the preferable al terna tive(s ) . 
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3, Speaker; Dr. H. J. NIESEL (OAAO) 

Information on costs to donor of pos t*graduate programmes In 
ag. economics at the University of Nairobi: 

1. Topping up for German Teaching Personnel 

2. Scholarships for in-country training (Sur-Place): 
Generallya the costs are fixed by the university. 

In Nairobi, the first 12 months will cost 40.000,-- KShs, 
equivalent to US-Dollars 4.85D,--. 

The second year will cost .36,000,-- K5hS| • US? 4,365,--. 

From this amount, 12 x 2500.-- KShs {= US? 3.640. — ) 

correspond to the^ proper stipend; the rest is assigned to 

fees etc., explained in detail by Mr. Ngonto's paper. 

■ i H ■ ■ ' , ■ ' 

A comparison of a M. Sc. -scholarship In Nairobi with a similar 

\l 

jscholarship tenable in Germany shows that the scholarship 
|ln Germany Is by 30 X cheaper per year, due to the fact 
'that we do not have any fees in Germany. 

The proper stipend per month for a diploma candidate In 
Gerriany (equivalent to a M.Sc. student) Is much lower. Only 
for a Ph.D. candidate, the same anount is paid. 

General Di scuss ion . - 

During the genera? discussion period that followed the presenta- 
tion of the papers, the following points and issues emerged: 

(a) the overhead costs Incurred by the Institutions In which 
post-graduate work was being carried out were not Included 
In the cost calculations presented in the two papers, 

(b) the costs associated with training post-graduate students 
abroad are so high that a better alternative may be to 
Invest funds in improving'or developing local Institutions, 

(c) because of the significant cost differentials involved', 
preference must be given to training M.Sc. students locally, 

(d) there are not enough Institutions In Africa' Co take care of 
the needs for post-graduate training by African countries, 
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; (e) there could be plenty of room for training post-graduate students locally 
if possibilities for exchange programmes were fully exploited, 

(f) one way of encouraging post-graduate training locally is for several 
countries to combine forces and pool resources, 

(g) students who study abroad often decide not to return to their home coun- 
tries. Political considerations are often important factors in this 
decision, 

(h) there seems to be very, little or no coordination between (a) donors and 
(b) donors and recipients. Coordination is also needed at the Heads of 
Department level to take care of issues of mutual interest, 

(|) financing teaching programmes, the financing for students should get 

more attention. It often happens that a student applies without knowing 
who is going to finance him, 

(j) the question has been raised of wether funds should be administered by 
the Universities themselves or by the donor agencies. Donor agencies 
stimulate the* trend towards University-administered funds. This is 
cheaper for them. However, problems arise as to the allocation within 
the faculty. No serious complaints have been. heard as for the payment 
■ of stipends, 

(k) there is a need for flexibility in financing regulatians, 
(1) at the University of Nairobi, Kenyan Ministries pay their 
employees up to SOS of their salaries for post-graduate ' 
training. This leads to a very complicated situation, 

;,.. (m). procedures for research grants should also be simplified. Requests go 
a long way before they come to the sponsoring foundation. 

The concensus that appeared to emerge from the discussions is that, as much 
as possible and feasible, attempts should be made to have H.Sc. training 
carried out locally. 

It appeared as if most participants in the discussions still saw a need to 
have Ph. D, programmes carried out abroad. 
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^The background materiaVs for the workshops ' 
"Course development and Implementation in specific 
post-graduate programmes in agricultural economics^ 

'on August 2nd and August 3rd are appended (po. 135-153), 

The results of the final plenary session on August 4th 
are summarised in Chapter II (pp. m . jx). 
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Vi;i. PROGRAMME 

Wed. July 21, 1976 Arrival of participants 

Thu, July 22 Opening Session 

9.30 - 10.45* Chai rman: Prof. H.U. Thimm, 

University of Giessen 

Welcome addresses by 

H.E. Or. Heimsoeth 

Embassador of the Federal Republic of Gemany 
Nairobi 

Prof. R.S. Musangi 

Oean, Faculty of Agriculture 

Nai robi 

Prof. R.B. Contant 

Secretary and Treasurer 

Association of Faculties of Agriculture 

in Africa (AFAA) 

Nairobi 

Prof. Th. Oams 
Vice-President 

International Association of Agricultural 

Economists (lAAE) 

Freiburg 

Mr. M.K. Gatere 
Secretary 

Eastern Africa Agricultural Economics 

Society (EAAES) 

Nairobi 

Mr. H. Glimm 

Head. Higher Education Section 

German Foundation for Internation Oevelopment 

Bonn 

Opening Speech by 

Hon. Kaina Uanjigl, M.P. 
Assistant Minister, 
Water Oevelopment 

Chairman, Kenya Organizing Committee, lAAE 
Nairobi 

11.15 - 12.15 IntrojJuction of the seminar programme 

14.30 - 18.00 . Plenary Session; 

Case Studies from Oepartments of Agricultural Economics 
» Chairman: Mr. M. Okai 

^Speakers: Or. G.O.I. Abalu, Zaria (CS 5) 
' Or. L.O. Obibuaku, NsukkaC^S 19) 
Or. B.B. Quraishy, Lusaka(CS 7) 
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Or. Oadson, Accra (CS 5) 
Prof. A. Weber, Nairobi {C$*^2 I 9) 
Dr. I. May-Parker, Freetown (CS 18) 
' . Or. C. Bartlett, Morogoro (CS 10) 

Or. K. Osafo-Gyimah, Cape Coast (CS 15) 

Mr. J. A. Berthelot, Lome (CS 11) 

' Mr. E.F. Tollens, Yanganbi (CS 4) 
Prof. A.M. El Hadari, Khartoum (CS 1) 
Prof. R.O. Adegboye. Ife (CS 16) 
Prof. D.A.G. Green, Lilongwe (CS 3) , 
::18^.30 . 19.00 Steering. Committee 

l-rT. July 23 " ^--.^ --^^ 

9.00 - 12.30 Professional needs and man-power requirer.ients for, agri- 

cultural economists - views fron employers . 
Chairman: Prof. E.T. Gibbons 

Rapporteur: Or. E.A. Ngwashi y. 

Speakers: Mr. Kimani, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Naijfobi 

^^r, A. ^!uwonge, E.A. Community 

Prof, Q. • 0. Anl.onio, ECA/FAO, 
^ Addis Ababa 

Mr, W, Kguyo, Egerfcon College, 
Njoro 

Mr, Bunyasi, Agric. Finance Cor- 
poration, Nairobi 

«... . ... ^ ^ ^ , , ^ ^ ^ . ^ ^ 

Mr, V, ritieno, Ministry of Finance 
and ria?inino, Nairobi 



Dr, P, Htfpcraft, Institute for 
Development Studies, ^Nafrobi 



General d* 



14.15 - 17.45 Plenary Session: 

Objectives for postgraduate training in agri- 
cultural economics 
Chairman: Dr. I. May-Parker 
.Rapporteur: Prof. D,A.G. Green 

Panel discussion: Dr, G,0,I, Abalu, 
Mr. E, Andah, 
^ •• . Prof, L,F. Miller 
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General debate 
18.00 - 18.30 Steering Committee 

Sat. July 24 Plenary Session; ; 

9.15 - 12.15 Financial and organisational/administrative aspects' 

of postgraduate training In agrlc. economics 
Chairman: Mr. K. Gatere " 
Rapporteur; Or. G.O.I. Abalu 

Speakers: Prof. A. Weber, Nairobi (HP 11) 

"Or; E. Gnberii'Ford FbundatTdlT 
Lagos (WP 18) 

G eneral debate 

12.15 f 13.30 Review of the seminar programme 

Sun. July 25 lAAE XVI International Conference of Agr1'> 

cultural Economists; registration 
Mon. July 26 lAAE Conference 

10.00 Inauguration 

n.30 Theodore W. Schultz: 

On Economics! Farm People and the Political Econofny^ 
15.00 First Plenary Ses«<on 

19.00 Official Reception at Parliament Pjlldlngs 

Tue. July 27 lAAE Conference 

^9.00 Second Plenary Session 

Address by Hon. O.T. Arap M.P., 
Vice-President of the Republic of Kenya 

15.00 Symposium on Kenya's Agriculture 

18*15 Meeting with leaders of Discussion Groups 

Wed. July 28 Plenary Session; 

9.00 - 11,30 Teaching aspects of postgraduate training » 

Teaching load and teaching efficiency 
Chairman: Or. A.M. El Hadarl 
Rapporteur: Or. G.O.I. Abalu 

Speakers: Dr. El Hadarl, Khartoum (WP 8) 

Mr, E.F. Tollens, Vangambi (WP 5) 

General debate 
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■1'2.00 - 13.00 lAAE Conference 

Discussion Group 14: 
, Curriculum trends for post-graduates 

: 14.15 - 17.30 • Plenary Session: 

* Teactifng aspects of postgraduate tralnlnc; - 
course objectives and course contents 

— Chal rman : Hr . E . Andah 

Rapporteur; Dr. G. Bartl ett/Prof . L. Joy 
Speakers: Prof. A. Weber, Nairobi (CS 9) 

Profi-Q.BiO-Anthon1(rralso'for'^Ibadan~(WP 2)"^ 

Prof. D.A.G. Green/Prof. L. Joy 
. (Guide to objectives/drift) 

General debate 

18.30 - 20,00 Reception: By H.E. Dr. Helmsoeth, 

Embassador of the Federal Republic of Germary 

Thu. July 29 Special Group Session; 
9.00 - 10.30 Objectives of post-graduate training In agricul- 
tural economics 

9.00 lAAE Conference: - 

.Third Plenary Session 
Special Groups I - III 
14.30 - 17.30 Plenary Session: 

Administrative aspects of post-graduate training - 
Administrative set»Mp, application and registration 
procedures, examination, scho1arships_ 

Chairperson: Mrs."*R.M. Maruhiu 
Rapporteur: Prof. B. Temple 

Speaker: Mr. G. S. Ngombo (WP 15) 

15.00 lAAE Conference: 

Discussion Group 14: 

Curriculum trends for postgraduates 

Fri. July 30 Plenary Session: 
9.15 - 13.00 Aspects of sponsoring postgraduate programmes: 

Priorities, policies, instruments, expectation, constraints 
Chairman; Dr. Oegaous 
Rapporteur: Or. J. Anim-Applah 
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Speakers: Mr. E. Oeganus, AAU, Accra (WP 19)* 

Prof. R. Contant, AFAA, Nairobi (WP 20) 

Or. 0. Court, Rockefeller Foundation, 
Nairobi (WP 6) 

• ' Or. E. Gilbert, Ford Foundation, 
Lagos (WP 17) 

Or. H. Albrecht, GTZ, Eschborn (WP 16) 
Or. H. J. Niesel , OAAO, Nairobi (WP 9) 

Or. K.S. Thio, NUFFIC, Wagenlngen (WP 12) 
Prof. L. Joy, lUC, London (WP 4) 



. ^ _. Gene "r a I d e b' a t e S"' ~ " 

14.30 - 16.00 Plenary Session: 

Objectives for postgraduate training in agricul- 
. ' tural economics - reviewed 

Chairman: Prof. R.O. Adegboye 
Rapporteur: Mr. F.H.A. Ijoyi Fendru 

Speakers: Prof. O.A.G. Green/Profi L. Joy 

(Guide to the development of objectives for 
postgraduate training in agricultural econo- 
mics in Africa) 

16.15 - 17.30 Plenary Session: 

Research aspects of postgraduate programmes: 
Prio ri ties t interests, constraints 
Chairman: Prof. R. 0. Adegboye 
Rapporteur: Mr. I. Fendru 

Speakers: Or. J. Oadson, Accra (WP 7) 

Prof. O.A.G. Green, Lilongwe (CS 3a) 

Prof. Q.B.O. Anthonio (CS 8) 

Prof. H.U. Thimm (for Nairobi) (CS 9) 

General debate 
18.00 -.19.00. Steering Committee 

Sat. July 31 Plenary Session: 
9.15 - 13.00 Guidelines for postgraduate programmes In agri- 
cultural economics > Objectives, aspects of teaching, 
research, administration, finance and sponsoring 
Chairman: Mr. W. Nguyo 
Rapporteur: Or. K. Thio 

General debate 
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. Sur.I Aug, 1 lAAE Conference: 

Excursions 

Hon. Aug. 2 lAAE Conference 

9.00 Sixth Plenary Session 

11.30 Special Groups 

14.30-18.15 Workshop: 

' - Course, devel opment and 1 mp] enenta t fon In specific - 

postgraduate programmes in agricultural economics 

Chairman: Prof. H.U. Thimm. ' ' ; 

Rapporteur: Mr. Machookr. 

~~ " 'iTligrlcultTrVf^^^^^^ 

Introduction by Dr. Dadson (CS 5) 

2. Farm Management (Morogoro) 
Introduction by Prof. Odero-Ogwel (CS 10) 

Tub. Aug. 3. lAAE t^nfftrence: 

9.00 Seventlt Plenary Session 

11*30 Spontaneous Discussion Groups 

14.30 - 18.15 Workshop: 

Course development and Implementation in specific 
postgraduate programmes in agrlcul tUrai ccononic<; (cont'd' 
Cha Irman: * "Dr . Ngwashi 
. Rapporteur: Mr. Machooka 

3. Agricultural Marketing . (Nairobi) (C S 9) 
Introduction by Dr. G. Lorenzl 

4. Agricultural economics/general (Ibadan)(C S 3) 
Introduction by Prof. Q.B.O. Anthonio 

Wed. Aug« 4 
8.00 - 9.00 Drafting Committee 

lAAE Conference 
9.00 Closing Session 

15.30 - 18.00 Final Plenary Session; 

Conclusions, recommendations, general findings and remarks 

Chairman: Mr. H. Glimm 

Rapporteur: Mr. Machooka 
18.00 - 19.30 Farewell Cocktail 

lAAE Conference 
20.00 Banguet In the Plenary Hall, Kenyatta Conf. Centre 

^ 

Thu. Aug. 5 Departure of participants 
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IX. LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 

A) from African Universities and Colleges; 

1. Dr. George 0. I. Abalu 
Department of Agricultural Economics 

. . -Facul ty of Agricul ture T 

Ahmadu Bello University 
P.M.B. 1044 
Zaria / Nigeria 

2. Mr. Christopher Ackello-Ogutu 

— U n T ve r si ty~ o f - Na i r o b i^- - 

P.O. Box 29053 
Nai robi 

3. Prof. Pufus 0. Adegboye» Head, 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
Faculty of Agricjlture 
University of Ife 

Ile-Ife / Nigeria 

4. Dr. Emmanuel Andah 

Department of Agricultural Economics 
Faculty of Agriculture 
Uni versi ty of Ghana 
Legon / Accra / Ghana 

5. Dr. P, Andreou 

Department of Agricultural Economics 
Faculty of Agriculture 
Universi ty of Nairobi 
Nairobi 

6. Dr, John Anim-Appiah, Head, '.V 
Departnent of Agricultural Economics 
Faculty of Agriculture 
University of Science and Technology 
Kumasi / Ghana 

7. Dr, Christopher Bartlett 
Department of Rural Economy at'' 
Agricultural Extension 

Faculty of Agriculture and Forestry 
University of Dar es Salaam 
P.O. Box 643 
Horogoro / Tanzania 

8. Mr. Jossy Pibangambah 
Department of Rural Economy 
Faculty of Agriculture and Forestry 
Makerere University 

P.O. Box 7062 
Kampala / Uganda 

9. Dr. John A. Dadson, Ag. Head, 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Farm Management 

Faculty of Agriculture 
University of Ghana 
P.O. Bpx 68 

Legon, Accra / Ghana 1 /I Q 
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10. Dr. Farah Hassan Adam, Head, 
Department of Rural Economy 
Faculty of Agriculture 
Unl versi ty of Khartoum- 
Shambat 

Khartoum-North / Sudan 

11. Mr. F.H.A. Ijoyi Fendru 
Department of Agricultural Economics 

University, of .Botswana, 

Lesotho and Swaziland 
P.O. Luyengo / Swaziland 

12. Dr. E. T, Gibbons, Assoc. Professor, 
Department of Agricultural Economics 

p a c u 1 ty "0 f Ag r-ic u^] t u r & - - 

University of Nairobi 
P.O. Box 29D53 

Nairobi / Kenya ^ 

13. Prof. Dr. D.A.G. Green, Head, 

Department of Rural Development 
Bundd College of Agriculture 

University of Malawi 
P.O. Box 219 
Lilongwe / Malawi 

14. Or. Hans Gsaenger 

Department of Agricultural Economics 
Faculty of Agriculture 
University of Nairobi 
P.O. Box 29053 
Nairobi / Kenya 

15. Prof. A. M. El Hadari 
Department of Rural Economy 
Faculty of Agriculture 
University of Khartoum 
Shambat-Khartoum-North / Sudan 

.16. Or. Peter Hopcraft, Ag. Director, 
Institute for Development Studies 
Universi Ly of Na Irobi 
P.O. Box 30197 
Nairobi / Kenya 

r/. Prof. G. Lorenzl 

Depdrtpent of Agricultural Economics 
Faculty of Agriculture 
University of Nairobi 
P.O. Box 29053 
Nairobi / Kenya 

18. Dr. Ibikumle I. May-Parker, Ag . Head, 

Department of Agricultural Economics and Extension 
Njala University College 
University of Sierra Leone 
P. M.S. 

Freetown / Sierra Leone 
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$*-: ; i9. Mr.' Gabriel K, Hatumo 
Vy-: University of Nairobi 

*jyr-:-; p o: Box 30197 

Nairobi / Kenya 

!^ 20. Prof. R.S. Kusangi, Dean, 

Faculty of Agriculture 

University of Nairobi 

P. Oi Box- 29053 

:;: Nairobi / Kenya 

21. Mr. ,G.S. Ngombo , 

Ag. 'Senior Assistant Registrar 
University of N'lirobi 

P7a;-Bpx~3ai97 

Nairobi / Kenya 

22. Mr. Wilson Nguyo, Registrar, 
Egerton Agricultural College, 
P.O. Private Bag 

NJorQ / Kenya 

23. Dr. Ilunga M. Ngwashi 
Department of Rural Economy 
School of Agricultural Sciences 
University of Zambia 

P.O. Box 2379 
Lusaka / Zambia 

.24. Dr. K.H. Niederstucke 

Department of Agricultural Economics 
Faculty of Agriculture 
University of Nairobi 
P.O. Box 29053 
Nairobi / Kenya 

25. Mr. Joseph Nsereko 
Makerere University 
P.O. Bpx 7062 
Kampala / Uganda 

26. Dr. Lawrence 0. Obibuaku, Ag . Head, 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
Faculty of Agricultural Sciences 
Universi ty of Nigeria 

Nsukka / Nigeria 

27. Prof. L.A. Odero-Ogwel 
Departmert of Rural Economy and 
Agricul tural Extension 

Faculty of Agriculture and Forestry 
University of Oar es Salaam 
P.O. Box 643 
Morogoro / Tan:.jnia. 

2B- Dr. K. Osafo-Gyimah, Acting Director, 
Centre for Development Studies 
University of e Coast 
P.O. Box 01 

Cape Coast / .'nana 1/14. 
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29. Or, K,L, Sharma 

Department of Agricultural Economics 
Facul ty of Agri cul ture 
University of Nairobi 
P,0, Box 29053 
Nairobi / Kenya 

30. Prof. Benjamin Temple, Director, 
Academic Coordination 

College of Agriculture and Forestry 
University of Liberia 
Monrovia / Liberia 

31. Prof. Eric Tollens 

Un lyexs i te _Na.t 1 p.na 1 re 

Facul'te des Sciences Agronomiques 

Department d'EconomIe Agrlcole * 

UNAZA B.P. 100 

Yangambi 1 via Kisangani / Zaire 

32. Mr. Lawrence Wabwire 

Department of Agricultural Economics 
Faculty of Agriculture 
Unlversi ty of flalrobi 
P.O. Box ?9D53 
Nairobi / Kenya 

33. Mrs. Rose Waruhlu 

Ag. Senior Assistant Registrar 
University of Nairobi 
P.O. Box 30197 
Nairobi / Kenya 

34. Prof. Dr. A. Weber, Head, 
Department o.f Agr icul tural Economics 
Faculty of-^ Agricul ture 
Univcprity of Nairobi 

PwO^rBox 2905 3 
--^'"Nairobi / Kenya 

35. Mr. Yacob Joseph 
Department of Economics 
University of Nairobi 
P.O. Box 30197 
Nairobi / Kenya 

from the Association of Faculties of Agriculture in Africa (AFAA); 

36. Dr. Mdhmoud S, El Adeemy 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
Ai n SJiams Un i versi ty 

Cairo / Egypt 

37. Dr. Jaques Berthelot 
Department of Agriculture 
University of Benin 

B.P. 1515 

Lone / Togo *\ 
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f^j5r3a. Prof. Rudolf B. Contant 

Secretary of AFAA 
;?3^-:yr : Un^ver^5 1ty: of Nairobi 
?f)?;i: P;0. Box 30197 
jv! : Nairobi / Kenya 

39« Dr. Bibi Quralshy. Ag. Head, 
Department of Rural Economy 
'7^:r U n 1 V e r s i ty 0 f Z a m b i a 
\! Lusaka / Zambia 

40. Prof. Abdel Samie 

College of Agricul ture and Forestry 
University of Mosul 
-Ira-q ~ - 

41. Prof. Mahmoud Elshahat. Head. 
Department of Agriculture Economics 
College of Agriculture 

Assuit University '/ Egypt 

•) ^rom other Afrkan University 6rganhat1ohS ihd $dehHfk a^sofciatlong 

; 42. Mr. Emnahuel Deganus 

Director of Programmes and 
Ag. Assistant* Secretary General 
Association of African Universities 
P.O. Box 5744 

AccrarNorth /.Ghana 

43. Mr. M.K. Gatere, Secretary 

Eastern Africa Agricultural Economists Society 
P.D. Box 48189 
Nairobi / Kenya 

\) from other Institutions and organisations; 

44« Dr. Herbert Albrecht 

German Agency for Technical 
Cooperation (GTZ) 
Division 31 
Stuttgarter StraBe ID 

6236 Eschborn 1 / Federal Republic of Germany 

45. Prof. Q.B.O. Anthonio, Director, 
Joint ECA/FAD Agriculture Division 
P.O. Box 30D1 

Addis Ababa / Ethiopia 

46. Mr. John Asafu-Adjaye 

Planning and Economics Division^'' 
Ministry of Agriculture 
Accra / Ghana / 

*7, Prof. O.C.R. Belshaw 

Regional Planning Advisor 

Primri Minister's Office ^ — — 

Oar es Salaam / Tanzania 

UNDP r 

P.O. iBox 9162 
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; Agrlcul tural Finance Corporation 
P;0. Box 30367 • 
Nairobi / Kenya 

49. Dr." .David Court 

The Rockefeller Foundation 
P.O. Box 47543 
Nairobi. /. Kenya 

50. Prof. Theodor J. Dams 
Institut fUr Entwi ckl ungspol i tiK 
Herthmannplatz, Koll egiengebSude II 

7800 Freiburg 1. Br. / Federal Republic of Germany 

-5l7"Mr . " Howard tllTdttV Ass^^^^^^ " " " 

The Ford Foundation 
8. P. 2769 

Abidjan / Ivory Coast 
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Th« Ford Foundation 
P.O. Box 2368 
Lagos / Nigeria 

53. Prof. Leonard Joy 

Institute of Development Studies 
University of Sussex 
Brighton, BN 1 9 RE 
United Kingdom 

54. Dr. Werner Klene 

Programme Advisor for Agriculture 
The Ford Foundation 
Tunis / Tunisia 

55. Mr. Kimani 

Ministry of Agriculture 
P.O. Box 73412 
Nairobi / Kenya 

56. Prof. Leonard F. Miller 
The Rockefeller Foundation 
University o.f Ibadan 
Ibadan / Nigeria 

57. Mr. Andrew Muwonge, Chief Economist, 
East African Community 

Common Market Secretariat 
P.O. Box 1003 
Arusha / Tanzania 

58. Dr. H.J. Niesel 
Consultant to DAAD 

for Programmes In Africa 
German Academic Exchange Service (DA, 
P.O. Box 25275 ^ 
Nairobi / Kenya 
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Ilil-./'Sv. Mr. Matthew bkai 

H. Regional Agricultural" 

i"!': Economist for Africa 

ii : North Maxwell Road 

■'.l,^ P.O. Box 1628 

^l^...,^ Accra / Ghana ^ - - 

60. Mr. J. Otieno 
;■' . • Ministry of Finance and Planning 
P.O. Box 30007 
Nairobi / Kenya 

— 61T"OrsT'KTST"Thio 7 ' " 

Oepartment of Oevelopment Economics 
Agricultural University Wagenlnoen 
Ho]landseweg 1 
Wageningen / Netherlands 

62. Prof. E. H. Schenk 

-Institut fUr Gar tenbau-0kon9nif§ 

Herrenhauser StraSe Z 

0 3000 Hannover / Federal Republic of Germany 

63. Prof. GUnther Schmidt . ^ . 
Institut fUr Agrarbkonomi e 

Unive*'s1tHt Gbttingen 
3400 uiJttingen / Federal Republic of Germany 

64. Hon. Malna Wanjigl, M.P. 
Assistant Minister 

Water Oevelopment and Chairman of the 

Kenya drg'anizing Committee - lAAE 

P.O. Box 73412 " • 

Nairobi / Kenya 

65. Mr I'ambugu 

Kei.yd Meat Commission 
P.O. Box 
Nairobi / Kenya 

E) Conference Staff; 

1. Mrs. Gertrud Blanck, Head, 
Organization Unit, Olvlslonof Education, 
Science and Oocumenta tlon . 

German Foundation for International Oevelopment (OSE) 
SImrockstraBe 1 

5300 Bonn 1 / Federal Republic of Germany 

2. Mr. Hartmut Glimm, Head, 
Higher Education Section 

Olvlsion of Education, Science and Documentation 
German Foundation for International Oevelopment (OSE) 
SImrockstraBe 1 

5300 Bonn 1 / Federal Republic of Germany 

.3. Mr. Henner Heyer-RUhen 
University of GJessen 
Centre for Regional Oevelopment Research 
Olezstrasse 15 ~ *' 
6300 Glessen / Federal Republic of Germany 
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4. Prof. H. U. Thimm 
University of Glessen 

Cer.tr« for Regional Development Research 
Diezstrasse 15 

6300 Giessen / Federal Republic of Germany 
5» Miss Brigittc Hlllen • 
P.O. Box 21507 
Nairobi / Kenya 

6. Mr. S. Misati Machooka 
Egerton College 
P.'n Private Bag 
Njoro / Kenya 

7V' Mrs. Gladys Ng"inga'" 
" P.O. Box 29053 
Nairobi / Kenya 

8. Mr.. Charles Ngamini 
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X. LIST OF CASE STUDIES AND WORKING PAPERS 
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X , Li St of Case Studies and Working Papers 



1) 



1, List of Case Studies; 
CS 1 A.H. El Hadarl 

CS 2 Adolf Weber 

CS 3 . O^A.G, Green 

CS 3a D.A.G. Green 

CS 4 Eric F, Tollens 

CS 5 J.A.Dadso.1 

CS 6 Q«0,l, Ab!ily 

CS 7 E.A. Ngwashi 

CS 8 S.O. Olayide & 
L.F, Miller ' 

CS 9 A. Weber 

CS 10 L.A. Odero-Ogwel 

CS n J. A. Berthelot 

CS 12 B. Temple 

CS 13 H. Elshahat 

CS 14 I. Anim-Appiah 

CS 15 K. Osafo-Gyinah 
CS 16 R.O. Adegboye 

CS 17 M.S, El Adeemy 

CS 18 lA. May-Parker 
CS 19 L. Obibuaku 



Department of Rural Economy, 
University of Khartoum 

Department of Agricultural Economics « 
University of Nairobi 

Department of Rural Economy, Bunda College 
of Agriculture, University o^ Malawi 

Toward a Strategy for. Post-graduate Research 
in Agricultural Economics at 
Bunda College of Agriculture 

Department of Agricultural Economics, 
National Universit; of Zaire 

Post-graduate Training In Agricultural 
Economics at the University of Ghana 

Department of AgricuUurdl CC0P0(n1c$ ai*d 
Rural Sociology, University of Nigeria 

Department of Rural Economy' and ExtensKu 
Education, University of Zambia 

Department of Agricultural Economics 
University of Ibadan 

Department of Agricultural Economics 
University of Nairobi 

Department of Rural Economy and Extension 
University of Dar es Salaam 

The Superio* institute of Rural Development 
Project In logo 

College of Agriculture and Forestry 
University of Liberia 

Department of Agriculture Economics 
El-Minya - Assuit University, Egypt 

Department of Agricultural Economics Uni-* 
versity of Science a Technology, Ghana 

University of Cape Coast, Ghana 

Department of Agricultural Economics 
University of Ife, Nigeria 

Department of Agricultural Economics 

racul ty of Agriculture 

Ain Shams University, Egypt 

Department o^ Agricultural Economics 
University of Sierra Leone 

Department of Agricultural Economics/Extensi 
University of Nigeria, Nsukka 



^) All case studies and working papers Bay be obtained from the. 
German Foundation for InteriHtiowaT Development (OSE) 
Higher Education Section 
Simrockstrassfi 1 
D 5300 Bonn 1 / F.R.Germany 
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2. List of Working Papers; 
HP 1 DSE 
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WP 2 Q.B.O. Anthonio 

WP 3 S. La-Anyane 

WP 4 I. CM. Maxwell 

WP 5 Eric F. Tollens 



WP 


6 


L.F. Miller & 
David Court 


WP 


7 


J. A* Dadson 


WP 


8 


A.M. El Hadari 


WP 


9 


H.J. Niesel 


WP 


10 


H.G* Njome 


WP 


11 


A. Weber 


WP 


12 


A.J. van Dulst 


WP 


13 


A. Muwonge 


WP 


14 


G. Lorenzl 


WP 


15 


G.S* Ngombo 


WP 


16 


H. Albrecht 


WP 


17 


E.H. Gilbert 



Main problems in administering post- 
graduate programmes in agricultural 
economics 

Comments copied from questionnaire 
No. 1 (as at 15 May, 1976) 

Post-graduate Training in Agricultural 
Economics 

Role of the AAASA in post-graduate train 
ing in African Institutions with special 
reference to Agricultural Economics 

The Inter-University Cr.unciM for Higher 
Education Overseas 

Major Teaching Aspects In Training in 
Agricultural Economics at the Natitnal 
University of Zaire 

The Rockefeller Foundation Programme 
in Agricultural Economics in Africa 

Research Aspects of Post-graduate 
Training Programmes - Note from Ghana 

Some Ideas and Suggestions on Major 
Training Aspects 

The role of DAAD in sponsoring post- 
graduate programmes in Africa 

Priva"fl Sector needs for Agricultural 
Economists - Co-operative Company case 

Post-graduate Programmes, Staff Develop- 
ment and Training Costs -Some Remarks 
and Observations-. 

NUFFIC 

Professional Performance, Optimal Train- 
ing and Recruitments .for Agricultural 
Economists in the East African Community 

Summary of Reports^on Po*st-graduate 
Training in Agricultural Economics in 
Africa 

Administrative Aspects of Post-graduate 
Programmes 

The Role of GTZ in Sponsoring Higher 
Agricultural Education in Africa 

A Summary of Ford Foundation Activities 
with Special Reference to the West and 
Central African Region 
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WP 18 E.H* Gilbert 

WP 19 E, Deganus 
WF 20 R.B. Contant 



WP 21 D.A.G. Green/ 
H. Glimm ^ 

D.A.G. Green 



Financial Aspects of Post-graduate 
Training in Agricultural Economics 
in Africa and Overseas 

A Contribution from the Association 
of African Universities 

The Association of Faculties of Agrl-^ 
culture in Africa and its role in 
the organisation of post-graduate 
prog rammes 

Concluding Review: Main Issues 
and Recommendations 

Review of Recommendations (5^^ August 1976) 
distributed to participants after closure 
of the seminar for comments. 
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M.Sc. Programmes in agricultural 
ficononlti with couno work and thosls 
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XI. Appendix; 

M.Sc. pro(,r?.mmes in agri cul tura 1 ec.onomi cs with 
coursework and thesis 

1. Post»graduate programme at the University of Ibadan (Nigeria) 
(see also CSS) ^ — a— -t 

Post-graduate training at Ibadan In M.Sc. Agricultural Economics 

leans heavily towards quantitative methods and problem analysis. 

The structure of the graduate programme is; 

A. Core Theory Courses 

B. Core Quantitative Courses 

C. Special Field Courses In Agrlc. Economics 

D. Other Specialised Electives. 

The M.Sc. course Is divided Into two sections. The taught course 
for one year based on the courses selected as Indicated above. 
After a satisfactory course work the student may then register 
for thesis on a selected field with the advice of the Department 
of Agricultural Economics. A student will not be allowed to re- 
gister for the thesis preparation If he/she fails any of the 
exams. Re^-itting the examination may help the student to perform 
tetter and register for the thesis work. Normally when the stu- 
dent registers for the M.Sc. programme he/she is given and ad- 
visor or supervisor who will guide the student on the work both 
in teaching and In thesis work. 

The M.Sc. course Is supposed to prepare the graduate to answer 
both agricultural and rural problems more analytically using 
data. With the courses given the logical thinking Is enhanced. 

Structure of the Graduate Programme 

As indicated^jsarUler, we started with an all research programme 
and later changed to a course work plus research programme. The 
first elaborate programme worked out under the administration 
of Prof. L.F. Miller in 1970/71 Isdtvided into three groups. 
The first group comprises seven compulsory core courses with a 
total of twenty-one units. The second group comprises six 
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^special field* courses from which a candidate will select any . 
one plus advanced agricultural policy Jnd development (AGE 507). 
The third group comprises approved elective courses either In 
technical aqriculture or mathematical statistics with a minimum 
of five units. In all a total of 32 units will have to be suc- 
cessfully completed by the end of the first year. This structure 
Is presented In table below. 



Table : The 1970/71 Graduate Programme 



COURSES 


UNITS 


(a) 


Compulsory Core Courses 


2.5 




EC 411 Theory of value 


2.5 




EC 412 Theory of production 


Z.S 




EC 414 Theory of Economic Policy 


2.F. 




EC 424 Theory of Statistics 


3.0 




AGE 504 Quantitative analysis & Econometrics 


3.0 




EC 422 Data Processing 


2.0. 




AGE 505 Research Methodology 


3.0 


(b) 


Two Required Special Field Courses 






AGE 507 Adv.Agrlc. Policy & Development 


3.0 




AGE 508 Adv. Farm Management & Production Economics 


■ 3.0 




AGE* 509 Adv.Agrlc. Resource Economics 


3.0 




AQE 510 Adv.Agrlc, Marketing 


3.0 




A6E 511 Adv.Agrlc. Extension » 


3.0 . 




AGE 512 Adv. Rural Sociology 


3.0 


(c) 


Approved Electives (Not more than 5.0 units) 






Technical Agric. Courses 


5.0 




Mathematics Courses 


5.0 


TOTAL 


32.0 - 
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The EC courses offered by the Department of Economics were re- 
placed beginning with the 1974/75 session by the following agrl- 
cultural economics courses: 

AGE 501A Hicrostatic and nilcrodynami c Theory. 3 units 

AGE 501B Macrostatic and macrodynamic Theory 3 units 

AGE 501C General Equilibrium theory 3 units 

AGE 502 Statistical theory and ana:y3ls 3 units 

AGE 503 Adv. Field Exptn. and Biometrics 3 units 

To provide a terminal rendering of the courses as well as make 
provisions for more courses under a refurnished doctoral pro- 
gramme, a revised programme put forward was approved for the 
1976/77 session. The courses involved are as follows: 

A. Core Theory Courses 

AGE 501 Advanced Microeconomic theory 
AGE 502 Advanced Macroeconomic theory 
AGE 503 General Equilibrium theory 



3 units 
3 units 
3 units 



B. Core Quantitative Courses 

AGE 504 Statistical theory and analysis 

AGE 505 Adv. Field Experimenta^tion 

AGE 506 Adv.' Biometrics 

AGE 507 Quantitative Methods 

AGE 508 Econometric theory 

AGE 509 Research Methodology 

C. Special Field Courses In Agric. Economics 

AGE 510 Adv. Agric. Development & Policy 

AGE 511 Farm Decision Theory 
AGE 512" Adv. Production Economics 

AGE 513 Adv. Agric. Resource Economics 

AGE 514 Adv. Agric. Marketing 

. AGE 515 Adv. Agribusiness Management 

AGE 516 Agricultural Administration 

AGE 517 Adv. Quantitative Methods 

AGE 518 Adv. Econometrics 



3 units 
3 units 
3 units 
3 units 
3 units 
3 units 



3 units 
3 unUs 
*3 units 
3 units 
3 units 
3 units 
3 units 
3 units 
3 units 
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D. Other Specialised Electlves 

AGE 519 Finar.clal Management 

- AGE 520 Project Analysis and Planning 

AGE 521 Marketing Management 

AGE 522 Readings in Agrlc. Economics 

AGE 523 Applied Forecasting 

AGE 524 Applied Mathematical Programming 

For the M.Sc. degree candidates, 9 units of series A, 12 units of 
series B (AGE 504,. 507, 508 and 509), 9 units of series C (AGE 510 
and any other two special fields) and 6 units of either any two 
courses in series D or courses In technical agriculture will be 
required. This provides a total of 36 units of course work. In 

the case of Ph.D. candldaUSi additional requlreiRonts Include • 

6 units of series B (AGE 505 and 506), 6 units of two other fields 
In series C not previously selected, and 6 units of either two 
courses In series D or In technical agriculture. The total number 
of units required for Ph.D. degree Is 54. 



3 units 
3 units 
3 units 

3 units 

4 units 
4 units 



2. Post-graduate Programme at the University of Le gon (Ghana)(see also CSJ 

The major nighllghts of the paper (CS 5) which were stressed in 
the presentation wer.3 the following:' 

1. The programme has been designed at the request of the govern- 
ment. 

2» The object of the programme is to provide high-level manpower 
for the management and administration of public programmes 
In rural and agricultural development, a idle and lower 
level training being organized by other i i.st i tutlons . 

3. The programme was drawn up by a team comprising representatives 
of the Government (ie. Ministry of Agriculture), the USAID 
(the external agency providing assistance for the programme)^, 
the Ghana Institute of Management and Public Administration 
(«GIMPA - which now handles the middle-levei training programme), 
and the University o> Ghana ^the Faculty of Agriculture, the 
School of Administration, and the Faculty of Law). The team 
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also benefitted from the experience of Ministry of Agri- 
culture staff who had been trained In similar programmes 
overseas , 

4. The programme has a one-year Graduate Diploma option and a 
two-year Masters Degree option to suit the needs of partici- 
pants and sponsors, 

5. fSome of the problems experienced or envisaged are: 

- the programme I3 multi- and Interdisciplinary, Involving 
more than one Department. There will- be a need for co- 
ordination and direction, 

- It Is new and unfamiliar and will require the preparation 
of teaching materials and data not yet available. 

- there Is need to build up the strenght of staff and 
facilities to cope with the expected heavy load of instruc- 
tion, supervision and supporting research. 



THE GRADUAT E PROGRAr^ME IN AGRICULTURAL ADMINISTRATION 

The experience of Ghana which, like other developing countries, 
has embarked on nassive agricultural and agro-i ndustrlal develop- 
ment programmes, has led to the recognition that one of the major 
constraints to Increasing agricultural output is effective manage- 
ment and administration of public programmes aimed at agricultural 
and rural development. Typically, manage.Tient at lower 'and middle 
levels (and ever at higher levels) has been unaule to function 
efficiently due as much to over-centralization as to under-train- 
ing and inexperience. The task of managing agricultural develop- 
ment has required more knowledge, skills and techniques of man- 
agers than actual managers have been exposed to In traditional 
university courses or In public administration. " 

' ■ \ 

Thus far, the Government and other agencies have soi'oht to equip 
their managers with the necessary skills by sending them overseas 
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for appropriate courses of var.y^n^ 'eriqichs. .:«..*,.»■ M-^inliig hns 
proved very useful but also very r:^*n<rs*ve ,i. x ms of foreign 
exchange and has been unable to mf>et rhe growing demand for 
such personnel. Hence, the establishment of a management train- 
ing programme in Ghana. 

The initial request was made by the Ministry of Agriculture tc 
USAID (Ghana) for assistance in developing a training programme 
in agricultural management and administration. An agreement to 
this effect was concluded in 1975 to establish the training pro- 
gramme at all levels of management, as follows: 

(1) a short-term in-se»-vice training for field staff of the 
Ministry of Agriculture with a follow-up consultancy as 
may be requij?ed In the various regions. This programme Is 
offered at an Institute of Management established within the 
Ministry; 

(2) a nine-month diploma course in agricultural management at the 
Ghana Institute of Management and Public Administration for 
middle-level managers of the Ministry of Agriculture who do 
not hold university degrees*, and 

(3) a graduate programme in agricultural administration leading 
to a Graduate Diploma in Agricultural Administration (GDAA; 

1 year) or a Master of Agricultural Administration (MAA; 

2 years). 

OBJECTIVES 

The broad objectives of the programme are: 

1. to increase the capability of officers to plan, implement 
and administer broad-based agricultural and agro-industrial 
programmes and projects; 

i1. to improve officers* skills in project development and 
evaluation; 

iii. to provide improved analytical and decision-making competence 
and training experience related to the task of improving 
agriculture, through the integration of theory and concepts 
with practical needs* 
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COURSE STRUCTURE 

Students with a good first degree In agricultural economics, 
economics, agriculture or other approved subject may be adm1:;ted 
to the two-year MAA course, the one-year graduate diploma course 
is open to students with a pass at the first degree, or with 
background in an unrelated area- Students who otherwise qualify 
for direct entry to the MAA whose sponsors are unable to release 
them for as long as 2 years for the MAA may also enroll for the 
GDAA. 

Students will follow a prescribed set of courses In the first 
year covering economics* administration, development economics, 
rural sociology, quantitative methods, and law. Four courses, 
which form part of the Master in Business Administration (MBA) 
course, will be offered in the School of Administration. Three 
new courses have been specifically prepared In the Department of 
Agricultural Economics, vli, (a) agricultural administration, 
(b) development economics, and (c) rural sociology and extension. 
The 60AA course Is the sam^ as the first year of the MAA, 

In the second year of the MAA students may undertake intensive,^ 
study of two areas and present long essays on research projects 
undertaken In the long vacation after the Part I, The special 
areas of study may be selected from the folloviog:- 

1. agricultural developinent programming; 

2. agricultural Institutions; 

3. marketing; 

4. agricultural finance & taxation; 

5. agricultural statistics; 
-6. farm management. ' 

FACILITIES 

The USAID has provided one staf.f member In agricultural economics, 
and will provide salary support for ? years for 3 additional 
(Ghanaian) faculty members - 2 In the Department of Agrlc. 
Economics and 1 in the School of Administration. It has also 
provided funds for library and teaching materials on economic 
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development and agricultural administration; and it will support 
field studies undertaken to augment instruction. 

Twenty-nine applications including one from Liberia, have been 
received for the start of the programme,. All of them qualify; 
three-fourths of them have several years of experience in the 
field, while One-fourth are recent graduates. However, is 
expected that only 12-15 will be admitted for October, 1976, 

: PROBLEMS 

Beginning a new graduate programme is a major task and the pre- 
sent staff is very small. Counting the USAID lecturer, there 
are only four agricultural economists in the department, one of 
whom is on leave. Despite widespread recruitment efforts it has 
not been possible to locate and hire another faculty member. The 
situation is not quite so grim, however; Faculty on research ap- 
pointments in the Institute for Social, Statistical, and Economic 
Research may be called upon for teaching assistance in either 
the undergraduate Or graduation programmes. The Economics Depart- 
ment and School of Administration will also assist, in the MAA 
teaching and qualified personnel outside the University may ^ 
assist on a parttine basis. There are also several Ghana ians pre- . 
sently doing graduate work abroad who will be returning within a 
year or two t'^ the university. It must be recognized, however, that 
the. teaching, advising, and supervising research for 12-15 
graduate stG'dehts is far more demanding than anything the depart- 
ment has done before. If students do not receive adequa te f acul ty 
attertion the objectives of the programme may not be achieved. 

The Ministry of Agriculture originally requested the management 
training effort and commited Itself to providing 10 to 15 students 
per year to the MAA. A new Commissioner of Agriculture and new 
-personnel in the top levels, however, have not given the support 
that was expected. Moreover, the organizational structure of the 
Ministry has become more rather than less centralized. The Ministry 
of Agriculture Is in the-/ore-f ront of agriculture development 
and improved management at a'll levels Is possible. Some of the 
reluctance by the Ministry seems to stem from the fear that if 
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their staff significantly improve their skills they will leave 
for other jobs at higher pay. Alternatively, the Ministry finds 
it difficult to release-high lev6l staff for more than one year 
due to present agricultural development programmes. This roay.in 
fact, be an Indication that short-term non degree courses of 
the EDI type for high-level manpower may be necessary. And we 
are considering this. 

THE FUTURE 

The favourable response in applications and verbal comments 
among agriculturally related organizations suggest that KAA 
graduates will find ready employment. Several organizations 
have indicated an intention to support students next year but 
were unable to do so in this first year. The need for training 
in agricultural administration is widely accepted. 

Case studies and research reports completed as part of the 
academic requirements can form the basis for actual agricultural 
development projects. To the extent that students put to use the 
skills they learn, the graduate programme will sustain itself 
by the example of i ts gradua tes . The first year or two will un- 
doubtedly reveal additional problems, and modifications will 
be made as they become necessary. 
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Graduate Training in Agricultural Administration 
(GDAA & MAA) ; Teaching Distribution 



EKLC 



Course 



.Term 



Department 



. 3 



Agr 1c . Adminis tra tion 

Development Econ.etc. 

Rural .Soc. & Ext. 

Managerial Econ. 

Administrative Science 

Fundamentals of 
Accounting (& Mgt.) 

Ag. law 



X X 
X X 
X 

X 



Electives (Part II of MAA) 

Agricultural Development Programming 
Farn Management 
Agricultural Institutions 
Marketing 

Agricultural Finance & Taxation 
Agricultural Statistics 

PRACTICALS; 

Computer Science 
Project Studies 
Vacation Research 



Agric. Econ. 
Agric, Econ/Econ. 
Agric. Econ. (Ext. /Sociology) 
Sch. of Admin. 
Sch. of Admin. 

Sch. of Admin. 
Faculty of Law 



Agric. Econ. 

Agric. Econ. 

Agric. Econ. 

Agric. Econ/Econ. 



Agric- Econ/Econ. 
Agric. Ecor/Econ. 
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3» Post-graduate programme at the University of N airobi (Kenya) 
(see also c 5 9} * '-^ 

The Department of Agricultural Economics of the University of 

Nairobi adiitRfoters two*types of post-graduate programmes: 

aX M.Sc. Degree in Agricultural Marketing by thesis only 
b)L M.Sc. Degree by taught courses and thesis. 

Of the latter, one M.Sc. course in Agricultural Extension was 
started in 1973 and two in Agricultural Marketing in 1974 and 
1975 respectively. 

The M.Sc. degree by thesis only is given as long as proper 
supervision is provided and evidence available that the can- 
didate is able to produce a high quality thesis* without a large- 
amount of course work. A number of students have already gradu- 
ated under the scheme even though some of them havenormally been 
asked to do a few relevant courses on the university campus, 

-The M.Sc. 'degree by course work and thesis requires that students 
pass examination on topics selected from the list of courses. 

The comprehensive examination in M,Sc, agricul- 
tural marketing consists of the following papers: 

1. Quantitative methods comprising of 

- mathematics 

- statistics and 

- econometrics 

Z* Market analysis comprising of 

- interregional trade 

- market and price analysis and 

- International agricultural trade 

3. Marketing management and market research which Include 
courses In 

, - economic theory 

* marketing management and 

- market research 
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4. Market policy and planning comprising of the following courses 

- market policy and Improvement planning 

- agricultural policy analysis 

- agricultural market development 

- crop production and 

- animal production 

(Agricultural policy analysis and agricultural market development are 

optional r students have to opt for one and take instead either crop or 

animal production). ' 

I 

Comprehensive examination contributes 60 % to the final overall mark of 
part I of the University examination. 40 % is made up of coursework assess- 
ment conducted by the Faculty. 

Cancidttes are required to pass each examination and the passmark Is 50 < . 
of the combined coursework and written paper marks. If a candidate falls to 
reach the pass mark In not nwre than two papers, he may, at the recommenda- 
tion Of the Boftrd Of Examiners and with the approval of the Senate, be per- 
mitted to resit the papers in which he has failed. A candidate who falls Inmre 
than two papers shall be discontinued. A candidate who falls to reach. the 
pass mark in the paper or papers he has been allowed to resit shall also be 
discontinued. 

Part II University examination shall consist of the assessment of the thesis 
based on the project undertaJ;en In the second year of study, which shall be 
submitted within the time specified In the common regulations for the M.Sc. 
degree In all Faculties. The thesis Includes students research work done by 
the student himself. Normally the student must finish the thesis within one 
year. The Board of Examiners for the Part II University Examination based on 
thesis work Is consist of not less than three examiners with at least one of 
them as an exlernal examiner to the University. 

The course Is geared to prepare graduatesin Agricultural Marketing for a career 
In agri-business. Due to shortage of staff some of the courses may not 
be given. But with the support of other departments or the Faculty of Com- 
merce, the course seems adequate for marketing specialization. However. -due 
to needs expressed by the, Kenyan Government, a general course In Agri- 
cultural Economics will ^ receive special emphasis. 
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The second H. Sc. course In Agricultural Marketing started in 
January, 1976 when 10 students were registered. The syllabus 
which applies to this course is given in the table bel'ow. 



Syllabus for the faught m.Sc. Agricultural Marketing programme 



Part 




*> u b J e c t 


Contact 








hours 




1. 


Review of Fccnomic Theory 


40 


1 


2. 


Mathematics 


30 




3. 


Statistics 


30 




4. 


Econometrics (Including computer use) 


40 


2 


5. 


Interregional Trade 


30 




6. 


Marketing Management (including legal aspects) 


50 




7. 


Market and Price Analysis 


40 




8. 


Agricultural Policy Analysis*' 


30 




g. 


Agrlc. Market Oevel opment* ' 


30 


3 


10. 


International Agricultural Trade 


30 




11. 


Crop Production*' 


30 




12. 


Animal Production*' 


30 


4 


13. 


Market Policy and Improvement Planning 


40 




14. 


Market Research 


40 




Total 


430 



Optional courses. Students may opt for course 8 or 9 plus either course 



Subject O escriptlon M.Sc. Courses In Agricultural Marketing 
Course 1: Review of Economics 

Elementary theory of demand, supply and price. Elasticities. 
Intermediate and dynamic theories of demand, supply and costs. 
Market behaviour of households and firms. Theory of perfect 
competition, mortopoty ,*'and imperfect competition. Theory of 
distribution, factor prices. Economic efficiency. Micro-economic 
policy* 
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Course 2: Mathematics 

Review of elementary algebra and calculus. Calculus and the 
theory of the firm, logarithmic and exponential functions^ 
Permutations and combinations. Matrices. Determinants ffrid 



Course 3: Statistics 

Probability, random variables and their distribution. Sampling 
and estimation. Hypothesis. Analysis of variance. Regression, 
correlation. Bayeslan decision theory. Non-parametric statistic 
tests. Time series analysis. Index numbers. Game theory. 

Course 4: Econometrics 

Regression theory. Multiple regression. Ser'^al correlation. 
Simultaneous equations. Regressor and error. Estimating tech- 
niques. Decision theory. Distribution theory. Application of 
computer facilities. 

Course 5; Interregional Trade 

Price equilibrium in spatially separated markets. Space and 
transfer costs . .Markets with spatially dispersed production. 
Price equilibrium with alternative product forms. Temporal 
market* price relationships. Short and long run regional spe- 
cialization. Land I'se equilibrium models. Multiple-region 
production and trade models. 

Course 6: Marketing Management 

Concept of marketing. Marketing systems. Nature and structure 
of the market. The product. CUtrlbutlon. Promotion. Pricing. 
Marketing organisation. Controlling the marketing, effort. 
Social Issues In marketing. Metamarketing . Legal aspects of 
marketlr.o* 

Course 7: Market and Price Analysis 

Concepts of efficiency. Market efficiency criteria. The struc- 
ture*conduct*performance approach. The systems approach. 
Problem identification strategies. Methods of performance as- 
sessment* Case studljs; Price variation through time. Market 
margins. Pricing Institutions. Emjplrlcal price analysis. 



linear equations* Difference equations. 




*^urse 8: Agricultural Policy Analysis 

agriculture In different economic systems. Growth paths of agricul- 
tural development. Macroecononilc models for developing e:ono!..ies. Sectoral 

■ terns of trade. Policy Instrurnents for the agr1cu^tllrI^ sector, Agrlcul- 
tural pricing and Income policies. Financing rural devftlopnent. Factor in- 
- put poHcles. Publlc Institutions and private enterprise., structure of 
decision-makiiig, 

Course 9; Agricultural Market Development 

Structural changes of developing economies. Theories of eonomic develop- 
ment. Patterns of development of the service sector. Developmental changes 
In the market system. Structural changes In demand for agricultural factor, 
and products. Market development concepts. and systems Improvement planning. 
Market development projects. 

Course 10: International! Agrlcul tural TradP 

History of agricultural trade. International trade theories. Primary pro- 
ducer problems. International commodity agreements. World markets for - 1 

selected agricultural commodities. Models of corwnodlty markets. Inter- 
national trade corporations. Organisation of Export business. East African 
Coimiunlty trade versus other trading areas, 

" ■ ''arket Policy and Improvement Planning 
Objectives. Institutions and Instruments of market policy and planning. The 
role of parastatal bodies. The grain market In Kenya, Market Improvement 
planning techniques. Framework for planning a wholesale market. Cost-benefit 
analysis. Feasibility studies. Planning exercise. 
Course 12; Market Research 

Logic of scientific discovery. Market research strategies. The role of 
hypothesis testing. Interview techniques. Design of questionnaires. Structure 
of research proposals. Planning of fleldwork. Organisation of data analysis, - 
Structure of research reports. Exercises, 
Course 13; Crop Production 
' Production according to market demand dynamics. Breeding and husbandry 
methods for product quality Improvement, Quality standards. Conditions for 
transportation and storage. Crop and produce protection. 
Course 14; Animal Production 

Quality production according to market demand dynamics' Detennlnants of quality 
of an mal products. Quality Improvement possibilities. Conditions for transport- 
Ing lIvestock.Requlrements for prWsIng animal products.Quallty conservation. 
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4 Post-graduate programme at the University of Oar Es Salaam 
(Tanzania ) (see also C S 10) 

The original plan for Morogoro M.Sc. programme was to produce 
graduate specialists In production economics and farm management. 
This was in collaboration with departments of rural economy in 
Eastern African Universities. With this plan the University of 
Nairobi was to produce Agricultural Marketing specialists and 
Makerere University was to specialize in Rurc' Oevelopment and 
Planning. 

Since the Tanzanian Government's manpower requirements are 
very diverse, the Oepartment of Rural Economy of the University 
of Oar es Salaam at Morogoro has adopted sufficient fleJ<1bil1ty 
Into the original pj-ogramnte to allow students to specialize in 
any branch of !^ural Economy and Agricultural Extension. The pre- 
sent programme, however, has a definite bias towards Production 
Econoinics and Farm Management. 

A general degree in agriculture is normally the minimum entry re- 
quirement to an M.Sc. programme at Morogoro. The undergraduates 
from the University specialize in their final year and take 
courses in Farm Management. With such a background (35 lecture 
hours, 6 pract hours, 9 seminar hours, about economics of live- 
stock enterprises, the economics of annual and perennial crop 
and fruits and vegetable enterprises) the students should be pre- 
pjired to "start-'the M.Sc. programme. 

Students without this background may be admitted on special con- 
ditions if they have long practical experience In the specific 
areas of tiicir Interest. Students with such background may be 
adviced to take some courses necessary to their work. 

COURSE OUTLINE FOR M>SC. (AGRIC.CCON> ) WITH COURSE WORK ANO THESIS 

The programme is designed to train students for professional po- 
sitions of teaching a.nd research in Colleges and Universities and 
for research administration, extension and public relations in 
public agencies and parastatal and private organisations. The 
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::..^^"''"t^"'«jor i.: Farm Management and h\ve Marketing. Agricultural 
Development and Planning. Extension. Rural Economic Development . 
as their minors. i 

students are admitted for graduate work in the Department upon 
meeting the general requirements for admission to the Faculty 
The overall programme takes about 2 years to do; one year for 
course worlc" and one year for research and thesis. The student 
.has to pass both the coursework and the thesis in order to 
graduate. 

Before embarking on thesis research the candidate must complete 
at least 8 courses and obtain at least a B average in the ag- 
gregate. Contact hours for each course is' 40 lecture hours' 
equival ent. 

Course 1: Maths for Economists 

The use of mathematical techniques for solving economic problems 
In the rural sector. Calculus, introduction to matrix algebra. 
Course 2: Marketing 

Agricultur.,1 price analysis, measurements of efficiency. Co- 
operative Marketing. Eist African Marketing Boards and East 
African Interstate Trade. 

Course 3: Economic Development 

The development of under-development and the structu,- V ^he 
Tanzania economy. The role of the agricultural sect.^r i .-. "..^ 
growth process. Agricultural producer co-operatives. 

Course 4: Econometrics 

Principles of statistical inference, least square estimi^.o,,. " 
two variables model, three variab.les model, general linear . del 
errors in variables, and simulation equation proa^cms. Thp 
of these techniques 1n the context of Tanzania ' s Mj,a1 sr-.Ur. 
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Course 5: Economic Planning 

Comparative growth strategies, the pi anni ng process , planning 
techniques and models, organization of planning. Special emphasis 
on agricultural/rural sector planning, regional planning, Ujamaa . 
village planning. Project appraisal and evaluation - within the 
context of overall national devel opment_ plan . 

Course 6: Production Economics 

Theory of the firm, estlmet^ons of dgriculturel production func- 
tions Including static, single and multiple prcduction theories 
aggregate problems in production analysis; natU^nal agricultural 
production and the use of input-output tools or models; actual 
farm production analysis; case studies. 

Course 7: Farm Planning and Management I 
Farm Planning and Management: 

Principles of organization and management of individual farms: 
management tasks; theory and application of clecision-maklr/j In 
relation to management. Labour management; work simplification. • 
Farm recording accounting, and analysis. Farm planning (P'dyls or 
tools; farm credit, three R's of capital; printinUs and tech- 
niques of capital management Including capiial biMj^^ti^ '\fj and 
determination of credit requirements and utillzitior* ijotentlals; 
repayment schedules. Farm Practical problems. 

Course 8: International Economic Relations 

Unequal exchange. Neo-col on ial 1 sm and Imperialism. Foreign 
private investment. International tariff, tra^^e and commodity 
agreements. Terms of trade analysis. 

Course 9: Research Methodology 

Hethodi of .co1 1 ecti ng rural socio-economic data for regular pro* 
grammes and tor special purposes. Datd processingi research pro- 
posal for a thesis. 
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Course 10: Rural Sociology 

Individual, group ana social classes; rural Institutions, Ujamaa 
Jiving and working, socio-economic change, factors effecting the 
rate of change . 

Course 11: Agricultural Extension 

Agencles'of rural socUl and economic change, extension mefhods, 
extension planning and ^.-'rTuat^on, comparative study of ex- 
tension systems. 

Course 12: Thesis 

To be submitted In the candidate's area or specialization. 
Course 13; Farm Planning and Management II 
Advanced Farm Planning Techniques: 

Linear programming, and other farm analysis and planning technique 
such as systems' synthesis and analysis, systems simllatlon In- 
cluding Integer, other tools, stochastic, recursive, dynamic and 
polyperlod variants. Use of cybernetics in farm management. 
Case Studies. 
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Founded in 1959, the German Foundation for International 
Development (DSE) is one of the major agencies of German 
Dcvelopipent Assistance. Although being a private institution, 
it Is fully financed by the German Federal Government and a 
few Laender (State) governments. The frain objectives of the 
Foundation's work are: 

- to contribute to the irrprovement of bilateral, regional 
and international cooperation with Third World countries 
by convening uni-national and international conferences, 
expert meetings and seminars, 

- to provide further training for high and middle level 
personnel from Third k'orld countries by short and long 
term programpes in various fields of specialisation,. 

- to train German personnel of technical assistance before 
their employment in projects abroad, by courses of two 
to three months duration , 

■I 

- to contribute tn decision-making in development policy by, 
providing information and documentation* services to the | 
Governments and agencies. 

For these purposes I the followinci divisions have been established; 

- Education, Science and Documentation Division, Bonn; 

- Seminar Centre for Economic and Social Development, Berlin; 

- Area Orientation Centre, Bad Honnef; 

- Public Administration Promotion Centre, Berlin; 

- Industrial Occupations Promotion Centre, Mannheim; 

- Food and Agriculture Development Centre, Feldafing nr. Munich, 

The Directorate General and the (internal) Administration 
Division are seated in Berlin. 

Within the first mentioned Division activities in the field of 
education and science are concentrating oh two areas: 

- bas i.e. -education (formal and non-formal) for rural areas, 
especially in Africa South of the Sahara, 

- higher education and-research promotion. 

In basic education, the German Foundation tries to contribute 
to improvinn techniques of educational planning and adminis- 
tration, especially in curri culum development and evaluation. 
Hinher education and research promotion receive special 
attention in seminars, conferences and. workshops focussing on 
aspects of the institutional infrastructure, curriculum 
adaptation, and regional and international cooperation. 

In contrast to other German agencies and foundations, the DSL. 
does not run "projects" abroad. There is, however, the 
tendency of establishing long-range cooperation schemes with 
training institutions in developing countries for a common 
use of training facilities and with the aim of strengthening 
such institutions . 

In the field of curriculum planning and evaluation, such 
training programmes are carried out in cooperation with the 
newly established African CLTricuUm Organization (ACQ), 
Another programme has been set up for documentation and 
information training together with the East African Academy. 
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